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PERSONAL 


16 per line (min. 3° lines) 


I RKREDGING of Lakes and Streams; Con- 
struction of new Dams and Spillways 
Land Drainage Schemes. Estate maintenance 
and improvement work of all descriptions. 
Advice and estimates without obligation 
a trated brochure No. C638 free on 

quest J Bb. CARR, LTb., Contractors, 
Tettenhall, Staffs 


ein TRAINING. ORTHOPTIC TREATMENT. 
- Mr. ©. BARTLETT Day, F.B.O.A. In 

msultation at 140. Park Lane, London, W.1, 
(Mayt tir 54233) Also 23, Queen Victoria St., 
Reading Phone GO063 


URS that Lave not been tortured in traps 
Ask for Fur Crusade List from Major 
VAN DER BYL, Wappenham, Towcester, 


NVENTORLIES AND VALUATIONS for 
Insurance Probate and War Damage; 
DAMAGE ASSESSED AND CLAIMS 
PREPARED.-G JeETLEY, 24, Bruton 
Street. Berkeley Square, W.1. Mayfair 3854 


FNICKERBOCK ER-BREECHES 
Please write for Patterns of their first 
quality Materials whilst they are available 
Old customers can be supplied with renewals 
without coming to London from records kept. 
PHOMAS & SONS, 5, Carlos Place, Grosvenor 
Square, W.1, is still upstanding 


ANDSCAPE GARDENING Possibly 

not now, but later on when times are more 
favourable—then ask Mr. R. W. WALLACE, 
of Tunbridge Wells for advice: 40° years’ 
practical experience in all branches, 


N INIATURE CAMERAS WANTED 
Leica, Contax, Rolleiflex, ete. Highest 
wices in England offered WALLACE 

HEATON, Ltp., 127, New Bond Street, W.1. 


MN INIATURES TREASURED MEMOR- 
“ IES.—Exquisitely painted on ivory, 
from any photograph, from 1', guineas. Old 





mniniatures — perfectly restored.— VALERIE 
SERRES, 24, Durham Road, Wimbledon, 
London, S.W.20.) (Tel: Wimbledon 5450.) 


Established 1760 


N ONOMARKS Permanent London 
+ address, 5s p.i Patronised — by 
Royalty Write BM MONOIT. WAC. 5. 


N Usic LOVERS are offered a unique 
4 postal service by which they can obtain 
records, news of the latest issues, and if 
desired advice on building record collections, 

RimineTon, VAN Wyck, 42, Cranbourn 
Street, W.C.2 


EMOVALS Collis Removal Service 


specialise in multi-load removals; also part 
se to or from all parts Great Britain. Ex- 
ellent storage available London or country. 





North End Road, W.14. 


Fulham 5265-0. 62 


REMovAl S, Packing and = Shipping. 
Large lift van Cases specially con- 
structed.— Joseph C. MOUNT & CoO., Steven- 
age Road, S.W.6. Fulham 2311 (6 lines). 


B* rALLER. Quickly! Safely! Privately! 
Details, 6d. stamp MALcoLM Koss, 
Height Specialist, BM HYTE, London, 


W.C.1 


CLASSIFIED ANNOUNCEMENTS 


1/- per line (minimum 3 lines) 


PERSONAL 


16 per line (min. 3 Lines) 


HOOTING PARTIES who wish to 

DISPOSE of their GAME or RABBITS 
should send to H. BLANKLEY & SoN, Leaden- 
hall Market, London, E.C.3. CHEQUE BY 
RETURN 


WILson’ S Decimal Hoppus Tables, Just 

published. Desk and pocket edition 
63 ana free, SCIENTIFIC come TING SERVICE 
LIMITED, 23, Bedford Square, London, W.C.1. 





EDUCATIONAL 


COMING OF AGE of the LONDON 
SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM. To mark 
this anniversary HALF FEES accepted for 
FIRST 200 enrolments (by correspondence) in 
SHORT STORY OF ARTICLE WRITING. Free copy 
of Writing for the Press from Applications 
Dept... LONDON ScHOOL OF JOURNALISM, 
57, Gordon Square, W.C.1. Mus, 4574 


DAVIES. LAING & DICK 
7, Holland Park, W.11. Park 7437. 
INDIVIDUAL TUITION FOR NAVY 
Matric., School Certificate, Ist M.B,, &e 


TEU ROTIC, DIFFICULT AND 
PHYSICALLY HANDIC —. _CHILDREN, 
SPECIAL TREATMEN 
INDIVIDUAL EDUCATION, 
Mrs. R. CHARLESTON-RAR. L.G.S.M., Gold 
Medallist, 1.L.A.M., ete. Unity Group, 207, 
Gloucester Place, London, N.W.1.) Pad. 1343. 


HE NURSING PROFESSION | needs 

recruits for war work now and _ for 
national service in the reconstruction period. 
Educated girls wishing to qualify as nurses 
can obtain full information about training 
and individual advice on choosing a training 
school at the NURSING RECRUITMENT CENTRE 
(King Edward's Hospital Fund for London), 
21, Cavendish Square, W.1. LANgham 4362. 


THE ROYAL ACADEMY 
OF DANCING 
(Incorporated by Royal Charter) 
Patroness : Her Majesty Queen Mary. 
President : Madame Adeleine Genee, M.L.e 
ADELINE GENEE GOLD MEDAL F¢ Ok 
GIRLS 
Winner, 1941, Miss Anne Sure 
ADELINE GENEE SILVER ME DAL 
Winner, 1941, Miss Ivy Cammish 
For details regarding the activities of the 
Royal Academy of Dancing apply to: 
The Secretary, 
THE ROYAL ACADEMY OF DANCING, 
154, Holland Park Avenue, London, W.11. 
(Telephones : Park 7402 (2 lines).) 





HE TRIANGLE Secretarial College, 
South Molton Street, W.1. May. 5306-8. 
Residential Branch: Gerrard’s Cross, Bucks. 


WANTED 


DDERS, caleulators, typewriters and 

safes, ete., wanted FOR CASH. Highest 
prices. —TAYLOR’s, 74, Chancery Lane, 
London, Holborn 3793. 


LOTHING.—MISSES MANN AND 

SHACKLE TON pay high prices for 
Ladies’, Gentlemen's and Children’s discarded 
or mistit clothing ; Furs, Linen, Silver, Old 
Gold, Jewellery, ete. Offer or cash by return 
for consignment sent. Established 1860.— 
FERN Howusk, Norbiton, Surrey. 


IREARMS, old; Rapiers, Cannon, Coach 

Horns, Models. Native Curios bought.— 
PEARL CROss, 35, St. Martin’s Court, London, 
W..2. 


OOVERS, Refrigerators, Washing Ma- 

chines, Floor Polishers, other Electric 
equipment urgently wanted for cash.—Full 
particulars, SUPER VACcs, 33, Baker Street, 
London. Welbeck 9825. 


SILVER. Before selling your surplus 
SILVER 


consult 
rHOMAS LUMLEY, LTD., 
3, BURY STREET, ST. JAMES'’S, 
LONDON, S.W.1. 
Who have buyers for all kinds of silver and 
plate, particularly fine antique _ pieces. 
Much massive and useless Victorian silver 
is going te America at the moment and 
many people in this country are realising the 
absurdity of keeping such things locked 
away in banks and cellars. 


MOTOR CARS 


ARS: WHERE TO BUY AND WHERE 
TO SELL.— BROOKLANDS Motors, LTp., 
103, New Bond St., W.1. Mayfair 8351. 


ACK BARCLAY, LTD., wish to purchase 

ROLLS ROYC E and, BENTLEY C ARS. 
Also other good makes of low mileage.— 
12 & 13, St. George Street, Hanover Square, 
W.1. Mayfair 7444. 





POULTRY 


V-OX, the No. 1 POULTRY FOOD 

(unrationed). The great wartime egg- 
producer. 90 per cent. albuminoids. Pure 
food. Mixed with mash or scraps will nearly 
double your egg supply. “It is IDEAL as a 
protein supplement for poultry and pigs.”’-— 
Ministry of Food. Full directions. 7b. 7/6, 
l4lb. 14/-, 28lb. 24/-, S56lb. 40/-, 1 ewt. 67/6. 
All carriage paid.—OV-OX By-PRODUCTS, 
(Dept. C.L.) Sevenoaks. 


U LLETS.—R.L.Rs., heavy laying strains. 

5-6 months old 28/- each, 3-4 months 25/- 
each. Yearlings, laying and on point of lay 
22/6 each. IMMEDIATE DELIVERY. 
Cash with order. CARRIAGE PAID. 
LAWRENCE, Ivy House Farm, Tarvin, Chester. 


FOR SALE 


LANKETS, CELLULAR; Cre am, Blue 

Green, Rose, Peach, 80 by 100 in., 36s 
72 by 90 in., 30s.; 63 by 84 in., 248° each’ 
post free.—DENHOLM TWEEDS «& BL ANKETS. 
Hawick, Roxburghshire. : 





OTOR MOWERS. Atco 12in. ¢25 

Ateo 22in. £35, with cultivator ¢40 
Enfield I4in. £25, and others. All in good 
order. View by appointment — only. 
FLETCHER, 170, Shaftesbury Avenue, Lon 
don, W.C.2. 





TAMPS! EARLY BRITISH 

COLONIALS.—Selections superb copies 
sent on approval to serious collectors. Term 
one-third of catalogue price. Also some Min 
and superb used —t ~- * K,”’ 6, Westhil 
Road, ‘London, s.W. 


W EEDS.—Have your favourite suit copied 

in a Redmayne Countryside tweed. Pric; 
from £5/17/6 and 26 coupons. Fit guaranteed 
or money and coupons refunded. Ladies’ 01 
Men’s patterns sent post free-——REDMAYNEs, 
8, Wigton, Cumberland. 





HOTELS & GUESTS 


or FICERS who appreciate good food and 

comfort can find beth at THE Bure 
Cou “¢" 28, Queen’s Gate, 5.W.7. Own farm. 
West. 644. 


AYING GUESTS received in nice country 

house for SHORT or LONG STAY. No 
Nursery. Healthy district with hills and 
good views. Miss BARBOUR, Bankhead, 
Chester. 





SITUATION VACANT 


AY PAIR. British Sailors Society seeks 

u reliable pair, preferably experienced 
Butler and Wife, to act as Steward and Matron 
of a Seamen’s Hostel. Reasonable pay and 
allfound. Write ne 103, Aldridge Ltd., 30, 
Bouverie Street, E.C. 





SITUATIONS WANTED 


ARPENTER, joiner, machinist, age 52, 

active, requires job on estate. Useful all 

trades i in building. Drive car, ex civil servant. 
—Box 754. 


EPUCATED, capable couple, desire post as 
CARETAKERS, or something similar. 

Country preferred. Would consider giving 

services free in congenial post.—Box 765. 


STATE CARPENTER, good tradesman, 

capable, reliable. wants post. Married, not 
eligible military service. Good references. 
Box 767. 








DIAMONDS UP 50% 
MAZINGLY HIGH PRICES paid_ for 
DIAMONDS, OLD GOLD, JEWEL- 
LERY, SILVER, PLATE, ANTIQUES. 
£1/£10,000. H.M. Government acquire all 
gold, coins, ete., bought by us.—Call or post 


LINDEN & CO. 
85, NEW BOND STREET, W.|I 


The First Jewellers in New Bond Street. 














\ Where to Stay \ 
OP POROROOROPOPORIO 


CASINO HOTEL, HAMPTON COURT. 


iondon’s Loveliest River Retreat, Fully 
Licensed. Resident or otherwise. 
Terms, 10/6 and 12/6 B. & B. 


Telephone : Molesey 2080 & 2194 





“COUNTRY LIFE” 
Horticultural Catalogue Guide 


LANDSCAPE GARDENING 





GEORGE G. Gardens Designed 
WHITELEGG, and Constructed. 

The Nurseries 

ne Fy tere bn A Sherwood Cup, 

— Chelsea Show, 1927. 





The EN-TOUT-CAS 
co., LTD., 

SYSTON, 

LEICESTER. 


The largest makers 
of Hard Lawn Tennis 
Courts in Gt. Britain. 


SEEDS AND BULBS 





en LTD. Flower and Vegetable 
— - Seeds for present 
HISTON, sowin 

CAMBS. & 


PEACE—COMFORT—QUALITY FOOD 
_ IN THE HEART OF ENGLAND. 

ert & Mary Hotel, Stratford-on-Avon 
= Truly Beautiful. Brochure’’ Free. 

TERMS: 5 TO 7 GUINEAS PER WEEK. 
Telephone: Stratford-on-Avon 2575. 


WINCHESTER ROYAL HOTEL 


in Old-World St. Peter Street. 
Leading Hotel. Running Water. 
Facing Own Gardens. Very Quiet. 
Garage. Central Heating. 























gen pQALDA quamrceneee ae 
: Educational 5 


BLZLBALZZBBZABLLBBBB“D 
EASTBOURNE 


THE EASTBOURNE SCHOOL 
OF DOMESTIC ECONOMY 
All Branches of Domestic Science taught. 
DAY AND RESIDENT PUPILS. Certificates 
granted. Principal, MISS RANDALL, lst Class 

Diplomee, Edinburgh Training Scheol. 


ADDDB 





WHEEL-SPIN 


and slipping on tractors fitted 
with pneumatic tyres wastes 
money and time, also sets 
up undue wear and tear. 


THE SURE CURE 
OPPERMAN STRAKES 


simple to fit, easy to operate 
by man or woman. Price 
from £15 per set. Inor out 
of action in a few minutes. 
Easy terms arranged—see your dealer. 
MAKERS 


S. E. OPPERMAN, LTD. 


North Circular Road, Stonebridge 
Park, N.W. 10 





























HILL&SMITHL? 


* BRIERLEY HILL °* 
STAFFORDSHIRE. 




































































We snestilinn in 
the manufacture of 


NAMENTAL IRONWORK, 
ontes. RAILING, FENCING, 
HURDLES, TREE GUARDS, 
WIRE NETTING, FEEDING : 

APPLIANCES, CORRUGATED ‘ 
SHEETS, CATTLE SHELTERS, : 
DUTCH BARNS, and other 
Agricultural Buildings and 
requisites. 
For further information 
tell us your requirements 





























~ -LONDON: 
BVictoR“S Westminster SW. 
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KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 


Mayfair 3771 (10 lines). THE ESTATE SALE ROOMS, LONDON, W.1 Pg 


ON THE EDGE OF THE NEW FOREST 


21, miles West of Romsey. 8 miles from Southampton, convenient to Salisbury and Winchester. 


THE VALUABLE RESIDENTIAL AND TIMBERED ESTATE 


EMBLEY PARK of 1,748 ACRES 


yw 7 ~=s Including the modernised 
Mansion formerly the 
home of Florence Nightin- 
gale, situated on high ground 





and surrounded by heavily 
timbered park lands. 


The house contains lounge 
hall, 5 reception, 14 principal 
and secondary bed and dress- 


ing rooms, day and night 





nurseries, 14 servants’ bed- 


rooms, 5 bathrooms, and is 





largely panelledandappointed 
in oak. BRICK HILL FARM 


MAIN ENTRANCE—LODGE GATES 


Stabling. Garages and Four Lodges. 
FULLY EQUIPPED HOME FARM (with vacant possession), covered yards, dairy, superior residence and several cottages. 


me) 


dif ti ip noe ‘ 
SAR A nytt etna neetetereemmeemen 


weed. ¢ 


2 et 
canal is, 6 he OTR 





OVER 800 ACRES of very 
valuable woodlands stocked 
with matured Oak and Soft 


Wood Timber. 


Extensive Frontages in close 
proximity to Romsey. With 


main services available or 





nearby. 





oe x anne e 
MAIN HALL BILLIARD ROOM 


THE ESTATE IS FREE OF TITHE AND LAND TAX 
FOR SALE PRIVATELY OR BY AUCTION IN LOTS IN SEPTEMBER NEXT 
Solicitors : Messrs. TITLEY, PAVER-CROW & FEDDEN, 6, Princes Square, Harrogate. 
Auctioneers : Messrs. R. C. KNIGHT & SONS, Cambridge; Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. 
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Telephone Nos. 
Reading 4441 (2 lines) 


Regenc{ 3373 
LAND AGENTS 


STATION ROAD, READING; 


’ 


WEST SUSSEX 


DELIGHTFUL OLD TUDOR HOUSE 


With3 reception rooms,, 
2 bathrooms,thoroughly 
modernised throughout, 
7 bedrooms (all fitted 
lavatory basins), excel- 
lent domestic offices, 
central heating, com- 
pany’s water, electric 
light. 
2 garages. 

Good stabling. 
Cottage, very attractive 
gardens with tennis and 
croquet lawns, rock 
garden, kitchen garden 

and paddock. 





ACRES 


ABOUT 51 
Hunting with the Crawley and Horsham. 
4, Albany Court Yard, Piccadilly, W.1. 


Particulars of Messrs. NICHOLAS, 


BERKS AND OXON BORDERS 
EARLY POSSESSION 


ENTIRELY SECLUDED POSITION. HANDY FOR THE 
RIVER AND GOLF. 


Reading 10 miles. 
HIGH GROUND. 
PLEASING COUNTRY RESIDENCE WITH LONG DRIVE 

APPROACH 
LOUNGE HALL, CLOAKROOM, 2 RECEPTION ROOMS, 7 BEDROOMS, 
BATHROOM. GOOD DOMESTIC OFFICES WITH MAIDS’ SITTING ROOM. 
2 GARAGES. 


VERY PRETTY GARDEN, TENNIS LAWN. KITCHEN GARDEN. 
WOODLAND, IN ALL NEARLY 


3 ACRES 
Main electric light and gas. 


PRICE £4,000 


RENT FURNISHED 10 GNs. PER WEEK. 


ROUGH 


Main water. Telephone. 


Apply : Messrs. NICHOLAS, 1, Station Road, Reading. (Telephone : Reading 4441-2). 
and 4, Albany Court Yard, Piccadilly, London, W.1 (Telephone: Regent 0293 and 3377). 


NICHOLAS 


(Established 1882) 
AUCTIONEERS—VALUERS 


4, ALBANY COURT TARD, PICCADILLY, W.1. 


Telegraphic Addresses: 
** Nicholas, Reading,”’ 
“*Nichenyer, Piccy, Lendon,”’ 


‘HAMPSHIRE 
Basingstoke 7 miles. 450ft. up. 


CONVENIENT FOR WINCHESTER, NEWBURY AND READING. 52 MILES 
FROM LONDON. 


PARTICULARLY ATTRACTIVE PROPERTY IN GROUNDS 
OF NEARLY 6% ACRES 


Lounge hall, cloakroom, 3 reception rooms, 12 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. Excellent 
domestic offices. Model kitchen with Esse stove. Servants’ hall, etc. 


MATURED, INEXPENSIVE GARDENS AND GROUNDS. DOUBLE GRASS 
TENNIS LAWN. KITCHEN GARDEN. SMALL ORCHARD. 2 PADDOCKS, 
ETC., IN ALL NEARLY 
6} ACRES 
USEFUL OUTBUILDINGS. 
Telephone. 


GARAGES FOR 4 CARS. STABLING. 
Main water. Electric light (own plant). Central heating. 


PRICE £7,000 


Apply : Messrs. NICHOLAS, 1, Station Road, Reading. (Telephone: Reading 4441-2.) 
and 4, Albany Court Yard, Piccadilly, London,, W.1 (Telephone: Regent 0293 and 3377). 


SOUTH BERKS ON HANTS BORDERS 


Reading 7 or 8 miles. Garth Hunt. 


AN ATTRACTIVE AND VERY RURAL COUNTRY 
RESIDENCE AMID UNSPOILT COUNTRY 


Lounge hall, cloakroom, 3 reception rooms, 10 bed and dressing rooms, bathroom. 
Domestic offices with servants’ sitting room. 


DELIGHTFUL OLD GROUNDS, TENNIS LAWN, PRODUCTIVE FRUIT AND 
VEGETABLE GARDEN. 2 PRETTY PIECES OF WOOD. A LITTLE PASTURE 
AND ARABLE LAND, IN ALL NEARLY 


11 ACRES 


3 GARAGES. 3 LOOSE BOXES. OUTBUILDINGS. 


Excellent water supply. Electric light (own plant). Radiators. Telephone. 


PRICE £5,250 


Apply : Messrs. NICHOLAS, 1, Station Road, Reading. (Telephone : Reading 4441-2). 
and 4, Albany Court Yard, Piccadilly, London, W.1 (Telephone: Regent 0293 and 3377). 











Telephone : 
Grosvenor 3121 
(3 lines) 


WINKWORTH & CO. 


LAND AGENTS AND AUCTIONEERS, 48, CURZON STREET, MAYFAIR, LONDON, W.I. 
SURREY 


Easy access to London. 


55 MILES SO UTH-WEST 


400ft. above sea, with lovely views (London about 1 hour). 


A COMPLETELY 
MODERNISED 
GEORGIAN 
COUNTRY 
HOUSE 





14 bed, 5 bath, 
4 reception rooms. 


Every up-to-date comfort. 


FARMERY. 
STABLING. 
GARAGE. 





TO BE LET FURNISHED OR SOLD 
POSSESSION MID-OCTOBER 
WiNKWorTH & Co., 48, Curzon Street, Mayfair, London, W.1. 


BATH 7 MILES 


500ft. above sea level. On outskirts of village. 


50 ACRES. 


Owner's Agents: 





A REGENCY HOUSE 
10 bedrooms, 4 bathrooms, 2 halls, 4 reception rooms. Electric light. Central heating. 
Fitted basins in all bedrooms. Stabling. Garage. Flat of 5 rooms. Cottage. 
CHARMING GROUNDS, PADDOCK, ETC. ABOUT 14 ACRES. 
FREEHOLD FOR SALE OR WOULD BE LET FURNISHED 


Sole Agents: WINKWORTH «& Co., 48, Curzon Street, London, W.1. 


" 


760ft. above sea level. 





ATTRACTIVE HOUSE IN GEORGIAN ‘STYLE 
9 bedrooms, 8 bathrooms, 3 reception rooms. 
Electric light. Central heating. 
GARAGE. LOVELY GROUNDS of about 2% Acres, 
FREEHOLD FOR SALE 
Agents: WINKWORTH & Co., 48, Curzon Street, London, W.1. 


LONDON 32 MILES NORTH-WEST | 


600/t. above sea level, amidst beautiful country. 


LODGE. BUNGALOW. 








AN OLD GEORGIAN HOUSE 


12 bedrooms, nursery suite, 5 bathrooms, 3 reception rooms. Main supplies. Fitted 
basins and central heating throughout. Every up-to-date comfort. Picturesque 
stabling, farm buildings, 4 cottages. 

Well-timbered old grounds, walled garden, manne, parklike pasture, small area 
of arable, IN ALL NEARLY 60 ACRES. 


FREEHOLD FOR SALE 
Sole Agents: WINKWORTH & CO., 48, Curzon Street, London, W.1. 
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KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 


3 THE ESTATE SALE ROOMS, LONDON, W.1. 


Maytair 3 a7 io lines) 








HERTS AND BUCKS BORDERS 


Adjoining Golf Course and Common Land. Occupying a magnificent position 
over 500ft. up, facing South and West with panoramic views for many miles. 


BRICK AND TILE RESIDENCE erected about 5 years ago and stands 
approximately 40 yards back from the road. It is approached by a drive and 
practically surrounded by a belt of beech trees. The well-arranged accommodation 
comprises lounge hall, 2 reception, maids’ sitting room, 6 bed and dressing (3 with 
basins), 2 bathrooms. 
Central heating. Co.’s electricity, gas and water. Telephone installed. Modern 
drainage. Excellent garage. E 
THE GARDENS AND GROUNDS include some fine Terraced Gardens, 
Tennis Lawn, Kitchen Garden and Woodland. 


ABOUT 4 ACRES 
Golf at Ashridge, a few miles away. 
THE FREEHOLD WOULD BE SOLD WITH LESS LAND 
Further particulars of the Sole Agents : Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 


20, Hanover Square, W.1. (39, 701.) 








WEST SUSSEX 


Adjoining extensive Pinewoods at the foot of the South Downs. 


AN ATTRACTIVE EARLY TUDOR FARMHOUSE in perfect order and 
containing entrance hall, 3 reception rooms, 4 bedrooms, bathroom. 


Modern drainage. Estate water supply. Stabling for 4 horses. Garage for 5 cars. 
2 cottages. 


DELIGHTFUL PLEASURE GROUNDS with kitchen garden, tennis lawn, 
orchard and paddock. 


THE WHOLE PROPERTY EXTENDS TO ABOUT 8 ACRES 


VACANT POSSESSION WILL BE GIVEN 





Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1, 
(39,72 






















Telegrams: 
Galleries, Wesdo, London 


WILTSHIRE 


Facing Due South on Gravel Soil with Good Views 


The Modern Residence, erected in 1923 in the Tudor style, is built of old 
materials which are mentioned in the Domesday Book. 


It is approached by a drive with a lodge at entrance and the well-arranged 
accommodation is all on two floors. 


Lounge hall, 3 reception, 10 bed and dressing, each with basin, 3 bathrooms. 


Central heating. Electricity. Co.’s water. Modern drainage. Stabling with flat 
over. Garage for 4 cars. 


The Gardens and Grounds are well laid out and include hard tennis court, swimming 
pool, croquet lawn, pasture land. 


Home Farm of 180 acres let on a yearly tenancy at £300 per annum. 
FOR SALE WITH ABOUT 30 OR 210 ACRES 


Further particul: a the Sole London Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK and 
RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (27,665.) 





25 MINUTES BY RAIL FROM TOWN 


G.W.R. Main Line (exceptional train service). Near Good Golf. 


AN HISTORIC PROPERTY, formerly a Monastery, with a beautiful old 
Residence, half-timbered and tiled, mellowed by time and altogether unique. 


It contains the refectory, abbot’s parlour, red hall, drawing, billiard room, 10 bed, 
2 bathrooms. The House is replete with oak floors and beamed ceilings, oak 
panelling and oak timbered leaded lights and dormer windows. 


In the hall still hangs the Armour worn by occupiers of the house in the Medieval 
period. 


Electric light. Central heating. Main water. Garage for 3 cars with cottage, 


The Old-World Grounds, timbered with forest and coniferous trees, are a great 
feature. En-tout-cas tennis court. Kitchen garden. 


ABOUT 5} ACRES, with VALUABLE FRONTAGES 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD with Early Possession 


Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. 
(21,309.). 

















GALLOWAY, SCOTLAND 


On the outskirts of the market town of Newton Stewart, 52 miles from 
Dumfries. Direct bus service to Glasgow 84 miles and Ayr 51'., miles. 





THE HOUSE, BUILT OF GRANITE AND FREESTONE about 150 years ago, 

now thoroughly modernised, is situated on rising ground and faces South with 

magnificent views. Hall, three reception rooms, 6/8 bedrooms and 3 bathrooms. 

Electricity. Central heating. Main water, gas and drainage. Garage for 2. 
Outbuildings. 





THE GARDENS of 1 acre include tennis court, good walled garden, fully 


stocked, fruit trees and vegetable garden. 
ABOUT 4 ACRES : 
TO BE SOLD PRICE £2,650 


Excellent Fishing and Shooting. 








Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. 


(39,714.) 
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TO BUSINESS FIRMS AND OTHERS WITH CONNECTIONS AT 
BEXLEY, DARTFORD, ETC. 


A SPACIOUS COUNTRY HOUSE WITH 
4 ACRES 


HAS JUST BECOME AVAILABLE AND IS CONVENIENTLY SUITABLE AS 
REST HOME, EMERGENCY OFFICES, ETC. 





OUTER AND INNER HALLS, 6 RECEPTION ROOMS, CLOAKROOM, COMPLETE 
OFFICES, 12 BED AND DRESSING ROOMS, 3 BATHS 


ALL MAIN SERVICES, CENTRAL HEATING. 
2 COTTAGES. GARAGE, STABLING. 
CHARMING OLD-WORLD GROUNDS, KITCHEN GARDEN, ETC. 


Apply, HAMPTON & SONS, LTD., 6, Arlington Street, SW... (Ref. K.33,607.) 


(REG, 8222.) 


BRANCH OFFICE: HIGH STREET, WIMBLEDON COMMON, S.W.19. Tel.: WIM. 0081. 


HAMPTON & SONS 


6, ARLINGTON STREET, ST. JAMES’S, S.W.1 


Telephone: Regent 8222 (Private Branch Exchange) Telegrams: “Selaniet, Piccy, London.’’ 





FACING A SURREY COMMON 
IDEALLY PLACED FOR RAPID ACCESSIBILITY TO LONDON, ‘ 
FOR SALE 
A BAILLIE SCOTT HOUSE 
A REPLICA OF A SUSSEX FARM HOUSE. 


BEAUTIFUL LOUNGE, 25ft. x 16ft., 2 OTHER SITTING ROOMS, 9 BEDROOMS 
3 BATHROOMS. 


ALL MAIN SERVICES. GARAGE FOR 2. 
VERY LOVELY GROUNDS WITH LAWNS, FLOWER AND VEGETABLE 
GARDENS, WOODLANDS. 
PRICE FREEHOLD £6,800 
OR NEAR OFFER. 
A REALLY BEAUTIFUL HOME AT PRE-WAR PRICE 


Apply to the Sole Agents, HAMPTON & SONS, LTD., 6, Arlington Street, S.W.1. 
(REG, 8222.) (Ref. $.46,619.) 





’ 





EARLY INSPECTION RECOMMENDED 


IN A CHOICE PART OF GUILDFORD 


Pleasant views, 10 minutes from Station. 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


A MOST CHARMING MODERN RESIDENCE 
EXCEPTIONALLY WELL APPOINTED AND IN ADMIRABLE ORDER 
THROUGHOUT. 3 RECEPTION, 9 BEDROOMS, 2 BATHROOMS, 2 STAIRCASES, 

USUAL OFFICES, SITTING ROOM. 

CO.'S E.L. GAS. WATER, MAIN DRAIN AGE. 
GARAGE. AIR RAID SHETLER. 
CHARMING WELL-STOCKED GROUNDS, TENNIS COURT, KITCHEN 

GARDEN 


IN ALL ABOUT I} ACRES 


Apply, HAMPTON & SONS, LTD., 6, Arlington Street, S.WA. (REG. 8222.) 
(Ref. 8.50,934.) 








(For continuation of Hampton & Son’s advertisements see page 313) 











CLASSIFIED 


1/- per line (min. 3 lines) 


FOR SALE 
COUNTRY PROPERTIES 


EREFORDSHIRE, NORTH. LOVELY ORKSHIRE. FOR SALE with possession. 
WOODED ESTATE of 240 acres for Attractive detached RESIDENCE, 17, 
Sale. With enchanting Tudor and Queen Park Drive, Heaton, Bradford; ground floor : 


Anne House. 10 bed, 3 bath. Electrically lit hall, 3 reception rooms, cloak room, kitchen, 
and centrally heated, and Esse cooker. Small and usual domestic offices; first floor: 4 bed- 
farm and 170 acres picturesque woodlands. rooms, dressing room, linen cupboard, bath- 


£10,000, Sole agents : CHAMBERLAINE- room, wW.c., &¢.; second floor: 2 bedrooms, 
BROTHERS & HARRISON of Shrewsbury. box room, &c. ; central heating.— WEATHER- 
(Phone : 2061.) HEADS, Solicitors, Townfield House, Keighley. 





MONTGOMERYSHIRE, ———. (2 miles 
good town and main line station). 

£4,950 WITH 143 ACRES and SALMON and FARMS 

SEA TROUT FISHING. A lovely old Queen 

Anne farmhouse (2 large reec., 5 bed, bath HROPSHIRE, SOUTH. FARM of 612 
and main water), suitable gentleman's ACRES for SALE for investment. £16,250 
occupation. Buildings and good land. Highly or near. Rent £825. Sole agents : CHAMBER- 
recommended by CHAMBERLALINE-BROTHERS —LAINE-BROTHERS & HARRISON of Shrewsbury. 
AND HARRISON of Shrewsbury. (Phone : 2061.) (* Phone : 2061.) 


HROPSHIRE, soUTH £3,250 FREE- 3 
HOLD (or offer). In village, on bus route, SUSSE X (lovely part). DELIGHTFUL 


4 miles Ludlow. Attractive modernised FARM, 212 ACRES, intersected stream 
GEORGIAN HOUSE. Hall, 3 rec., 6 bed, 2. and with some beautiful woods; beautiful 
bath. **Aga’’ cooker. Elec. It.: central heat. residence (7 beds with basins, h. and ec., 2 
Stabling and garages. Charming grounds. In bathrooms; central heating, main electricity); 
all 2‘. acres. Owner's agents: CHAMBERLAINE- _ bailiff’s house and 2 cottages. Freehold 
BROTHERS & HARRISON, Shrewsbury. (Phone: £10,500. Immediate possession if desired.— 
2061.) Woopcocks, 30, St. George Street, London, 


W.1. (MAY fair 5411). 

OMERSET, WINCANTON.—FOR SALE, 

GEORGIAN RESIDENCE. 3 reception 

8 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. Central heating: ESTATE AGENTS 
Garage. Walled garden. 154 acres. Safe area. 
Apply, STANLEY GATES, Tout Hill House 





UFFOLK, WEST. In charming country. pm 
Interesting SMALL TUDOR HOUSE. ton, Waiter & KING, F.A.I. Business 
Oak beams and open fireplace. Buildings and established over 100 years. 
farmery of about 46 Acres. Freehold. £1,200. 7 a 


tox 757. 
. . E ERSHIRE joini - 
ARWICKSHIRE. For Sale. Possession LEICESTERSHIRE and adjoining coun- 
at Michaelmas, 4 miles from Banbury. jished 1809. Market Harborough, Land 


PROPERTIES 


WANTED 


BUCKS, BERKS, SURREY, SUSSEX’ Home COUNTIES. HOUSE WANTED. 
HANTS, HERTS (any part), wanted for suitable for guests, small, few acres 
cash. Freehold Cottage or Small House.— land.—THRING, 3, Observatory Gardens, W.2. 


GEORGE WOODGATES, Farnham Com., Bucks. on 
— . DON (within 15 miles or so, preferably 
UCKS, BERKS OR WILTS.—Wanted LON ond Park vicinity) WANTED TO 


in Cotswolds, SMALL COUNTRY HOUSE Re nS 1” . : ——- 
with 6 to 8 bedrooms and a few acres of land, Soran an cahnicten te M — 
with early possession.—Reply, JAMES STYLES 6, earlier, standing in grin pret oo 
AND WHITLOCK, Oxford. Telephone 4637/8. enough to have a garden, immediate possession 


BUCKINGHAMSHIRE. UNFURNISHED an advantage but not essential if house has 
HOUSE, LODGE or FARMSTEAD charm, architectural merit and attractive 
wanted for end of August. Particulars to surroundings.—Box 764. 
Wma. J. WOLTMAN, 166, Audrey House, Ely — 
Place, London, E.C.1. *Phone Hol. 1347. OUTH-WEST OF LONDON, wanted 
nent within 25 miles, COUNTRY HOUSE. 
olen eee ne = - eo 3 reception, 2. bath, 5-6 bedrooms. Kitchen 
J yantec y enc 0 August. Ki on. orche . Price - ’ ox 766. 
Particulars to WM. J. WOLTMAN, 166, Audrey garden, orchard. Price up to £3,000.—Box 
House, Ely Place, London, E.C.1. ’Phone ELSH BORDERS OR NEAR. A 
Hol. 1347. ; GENTLEMAN FARMER wishes to 
DEVON—SOMERSET. WANTED by BUY a FARM with really good house ; 200-400 
private buyer, SMALL GRASS HOLD- 2cres, land (some hill liked but some land 
ING or FARM, 10-50 ACRES, with small Suitable fattening), up to £10,000 or so. 
house (4 bed, 2 sitting rooms) some character Apply, genuine buyer, (Mr. 5.), ¢/0 CHAMBER- 
not modern. Orcharding and/or mature trees LAINE-BROTHERS & HARRISON, Shrewsbury. 5 
or stream advantages—Neighbourhood Exeter (Phone : 2061.) 
— Honiton — Tiverton — South Somerset. 
PRICE £1,400-£2,500 according conveniences, TO LET 


land, ete.—Box 755. 7 ; ——EE 

UCKS.—ON THE CHILTERNS. To - 

Furnished (preferably) for a term 0 

FLATS & CHAMBERS years, LARGE COUNTRY HOUSE. 6 

ONDON. FURNISHED FLATS and reception, 20 bedrooms, etc. Main water. 
BEDROOMS near WHITEHALL; any Electric light.—Box 760. 

period from one night. Complete VALETING HEN. Safe, beautiful Bliza- 

and DOMESTIC SERVICE. Meals in fat or CARMART REN: Sale pecre, Owner's 

restaurant. Lf nfurnished Suites also available. pome. Country. Seaside. Near station. 5 bed, 

Air-raid Shelters, with sleeping accommoda- 3 reception, bath, shelter. Electricity. Garage. 























tion.—St. JAMES’ CourRT, Buckingham Gate, ‘phone, Near historic Carmarthen. 7 gs. 

Westminster. Vic. 2360. weekly. 3 months min.—RoysTON COURT, 
ONDON. Best value in MODERN WEST  Ferryside, Carmarthen. (Ferryside 231.) 
END FLATS. Attractive, short, war-time ERTS. KINGS LANGLEY. DE- 

agreements. Modern fitted kitchens. Air-raid TACHED, SECLUDED, WELL-FUR- 


shelters, resident wardens. Steel-frame or NygHKD RESIDENCE, 11 rooms, in village. 
reinforced concrete construetion. 2 under- jyajlable for British gentlefolk wishing to be 


VALUABLE AGRICULTURAL PROPERTY Agents Auctioneers Valuers Propert ground stations within 1 min. sari 1 10 gns. weekly.—WELLER & SON 
comprising Gentleman’s Residence (2 rec., 2°82 aluati = perty RENTS FROM £115 TO £500. Se hd = 
5 bed, bath, &c.), 2 cottages. Excellent management. Valuations fir probate. A few modern, newly furnished flats from pi The invade, Wattoed (5374). SRT 
buildings together with 211 ACRES of RICH ~ 3 gns. to 8 gns. weekly. ORKSHIRE. FURNISHED COUNTRY 
LAND. First classorder. AuctionSeptembert GHROPSHIRE, HEREFORD, PRINCESS COURT QUEEN’S COURT RESIDENCE, safe area, 4 bed, 3 recep- 
(unless previously sold).—Full particulars of WORCS., etc., and MID WALES, apply QUEENSWAY, HYDE PARK, W.2 tion, kitchen, garage 2 cars, large garden, 
MIDLAND Marts, Ltp., Estate Agents, Ban- leading Agents: CHAMBERLAINE-BROTHERS Full details from the LETTING OFFICE, ete. TINKER, Woodlands, Thongsbridge, Nr. 
bury, Oxon. AND HARRISON, Shrewsbury.—{’Phone: 2061). 61, QUEENSWAY, W.2. BAYS. 1818. Huddersfield. 
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Telephone No. : 
Regent 4304 


OSBORN & MERCER 


28b, ALBEMARLE STREET, 
PICCADILLY, W.1 


MEMBERS OF THE CHARTERED SURVEYORS’ AND AUCTIONEERS’ INSTITUTES 





IDEAL FOR EVACUATION 
HERTS. ABOUT 20 MILES N.W. OF TOWN 


A FINE OLD HOUSE WITH SPACIOUS 
ACCOMMODATION AND AMPLE BUILDINGS 


Hall, 3 reception, billiard room, 12 bedrooms, 
4 bathrooms. 
Central heating. 


All main services. 





Modern cottage, garages, stabling, and numerous 
excellent cutbuildings. 
Beautiful pleasure grounds, prolific kitchen garden, 
walled and other fruit, an area of pasture, the whole 
enclosed within a belt of woodland, ensuring 
complete privacy. 


FOR SALE WITH ABOUT 20 ACRES 


n 


SURREY NEAR FARNHAM 


About 300 feet above sea level and close to many well 
known Beauty Spots. 


Secluded position South aspect 


CHARMING MODERN HOUSE IN 
QUEEN ANNE STYLE 





9 bedrooms, bathroom. 
Main electricity and water. Central heating. 
Capital Cottage Large Garage 
Well timbered grounds with tennis and other lawns, 
kitchen garden, charming woodland walks, etc., about 


Hall, 4 reception, 


DUKE OF BEAUFORT’S HUNT 


In a delightful rural district within easy reach of 
Malmesbury and Chippenham. 


South aspect. 


350ft. above sea level. 


A SMALL RESIDENTIAL ESTATE 
OF ABOUT 160 ACRES 





A Modern House of character, well pianned and 
up to date. 


Lounge hall, 3 reception, 12 bedrooms, 4 bathrooms. 


Electric light. 


Farmery. Fine range of stabling. 3 cottages, etc. 


Central heating. 


4, Acres Charming gardens, finely timbered parks, rich old 
Inspected and Recommended by OSBORN & MERCER. ONLY £4,500 FREEHOLD pasture, etc, 
ait Agents: OSBORN & MERCER (16,329) For Sale by OSBORN & MERCER. (17,267.) 
















PN Ss 
NN { 


Gc) 





(Central 9344)  E.C.4 


AUCTIONEERS. 


CHARTERED SURVEYORS. 


LAND AGENTS 


(Regent 5681) 








Telegraphic Address: FAREBROTHER, LONDON. 








BUCKINGHAMSHIRE AND BERKSHIRE BORDERS 


Within easy daily reach of London. Situated on high ground with extensive views. 


THE MOUNT, COOKHAM 
DEAN 


DATING FROM XVIITH CENTURY 
WITH MODERN ADDITIONS. 


HALL, 3 RECEPTION ROOMS, 7 

PRINCIPAL BEDROOMS, 3 _ BATH- 

ROOMS AND 4 OTHER yee 

CENTRAL HEATING, COMPANY’S 

ELECTRICITY AND WATER, SEPTIC 
TANK DRAINAGE, 


BUNGALOW (LET). SUBSTANTIAL 
LODGE. 


GARAGE 
FOR 4. 


FOR 3 CARS. STABLING 
CHAUFFEUR’S FLAT. 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD. 


Joint Sole Agents, FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO., 26, Dover Street, W.1. 





REGINALD A. C. 


About 8 Acres of pleasure gardens and 

grounds, exceptionally attractive, including 

Rock Garden with natural spring and 

finely timbered woodland walks; Rose 

Garden and old Dutch Garden with well- 
matured Yew Hedges. 


The vegetable garden comprises approxi- 

mately 1 Acre, is well stocked with matured 

fruit trees, wall fruits, peach, melon and 

display houses together with about 20 

Acres of arable and pasture land (at 
present let) 


IN ALL 29 ACRES 


IMMEDIATE POSSESSION 


SIMMONS, 18/20, High Street, Maidenhead. 











3, MOUNT STREET, 
LONDON, W.1. 





RALPH PAY & ‘TAYLOR 





Telephones : 
Grosvenor 1032-33. 


BEAUTIFUL WEST SUSSEX 


Between Horsham and Petworth. Views of South Downs. Electric 
services to London, Adjacent Golf. 


DISTINCTLY PLEASING OLD 
HOUSE 
OF TRUE GEORGIAN CHARACTER 
SECLUDED POSITION ON OUTSKIRTS OF OLD WORLD 
VILLAGE 


AND yeip ade IN TYPICALLY ENGLISH 


VERY QUIET 
OUNTRYSIDE 





3 RECEPTION, 8 BEDROOMS, 3 BATHROOMS. MAIN 
WATER AND EI "RICITY. CENTRAL HEATING. 
GAR AC AND GOOD COTTAGE. 


USEFUL OUTBUILDINGS 
GARDENS A REAL FEATURE 
Walled on two sides, rockery intersected by pretty stream with 
cascades, lawns. Kitchen garden, woodland, ete. 
IN ALL ABOUT SIX ACRES 


TO BE LET FURNISHED FOR ONE YEAR OR LESS 
AT LOW RENTAL. FREEHOLD MIGHT BE 
PURCHASED 


Highly recommended by personal knowledge by Owner's 
Agents: Apply, Messrs. RALPH Pay & TAYLOR, 3, Mount 
Street, W.1. (11,683.) 
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GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS And at 


Hobart Place, Eaton Sq., 





eusiuanae Gan . ‘oie (ESTABLISHED 1775) 68, Victoria Street, 

25 MOUN vT STRE ET, GROSVENOR SQUARE, W. 3. a 

WEST SUSSEX FOR SALE 500FT. UP.SOUTH OF GUILDFORD | Two FURNISHED HOUSES 
London 55 minutes 


GEORGIAN “L” SHAPED RESIDENCE 
WILTS—GLOS. BORDERS 


QUEEN ANNE STONE-BUILT 
RESIDENCE 


/ HIGH ABOVE SEA LEVEL. 8 BEDROOMS, 3 BATHS, 

2 RECEPTION. LARGE BARN OR BILLIARD ROOM. 
| ELECTRIC LIGHT. GOOD WATER. MODERN 
| DRAINAGE. HARD TENNIS COURT. GA RDENS, etc. 


ABOUT 12 ACRES 


8 BEDROOMS, 3 BATHS, 3 RECEPTION ROOMS. 
ALL MAIN SERVICES. CENTRAL HEATING. 
GARAGE. STUbiv, ETC. BEAUTIFUL GARDENS. 
PADDOCK. 
IN ALL ABOUT 6 ACRES 


Price and all particulars of GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS, 
25, Mount Street, W.1. (D. 2588.) 


(A. 3500.) 





97 ACRE MIXED FARM 
FOR SALE WITH POSSESSION 


| 800FT. UP. NEAR HINDHEAD 





A CHARMING PART XViith CENTURY RESI- 


MICHAELMAS 1941 Sands. b. bed, 3 bath and 3 reception roams, paneled Magnificent Views, ¥» mile Golf 
¥ lounge hall, modern domestic quarters. Central heating; Co’s etre gh ; ‘ 
SITUATE ON NORFOLK-SUFFOLK BORDERS electricity and water. Recently modernised and decorated. 12 BED (7 FITTED BASINS), 2 BATH, 4 REC. ROOMS 
FARM HOUSE of 5 BED, BATH, 2 SITTING ROOMS, Garages. Lodge. 3 Cottages. Stabling. Model Farmery. | MS, 
GOOD BUILDINGS: LOW OUTGOINGS The very pretty Grounds include hard tennis court and GARAGE, LARGE GARDEN 
swimming pool. 22 ACRES FREEHOLD. REDUCED 
PRICE ee PRICE. (POSSESSION ON COMPLETION). In- AVAILABLE NOW FOR ONE YEAR OR LONGER 
spected and recommended by GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS, , 
GEORGE TROLLOPE & Sons, 25, Mount Street, W.1 (5773) 25, Mount Street, W.1. (C. 1218.) GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS, 25, Mount Street, W.1 (D.1133) 








Ses 6 OE TILES & WHITLOCK psec 





PLACE, S.W.1. AGENTS FOR THE HOME COUNTIES, THE SHIRES, AND SPORTING COUNTIES GENERALLY. _ - mee: - 
WALES | ong 
£2,500 FREEHOLD 
One of the nicest small country residences in the Principality. Southern aspect. Exquisite views and surrounded by its own POSSESSION IN SEPTEMBER 

lands of about TONE AND SLATED FARMHOUSE RESIDENCE 

os " . ” . Z . (1812), MODERNISED. Situated on hillside with 
60 ACRES OF MEADOW, WOODLAND AND HILL Southern and Western aspects. ™% mile village. Near i 
i 


golf; *bus service. 3 SITTING ROOMS, 5 BEDROOMS, i 
BATHROOM, 2 BOX ROOMS. STONE-BUILT GARAGE, 
THE RESIDENCE DATES FROM 1820 ORCHARDS, NICE GARDEN WITH STREAM. 
an itera aaa . _— 2 ACRES INALL. Owner's Agents : JAMES STYLES and 
ICO ‘ i 
AND CONTAINS HALL AND 4 SETTING WHITLOCK, 44, St. James’s Place, 8S. W.1. (L.R. 19,913.) 
ROOMS, 8&9 BEDROOMS, 2 BATH- a 


ROOMS, MAIDS'’ SITTING ROOM. | 
SUSSEX BORDERS 


; 50 minutes to London. 
ELECTRIC LIGHT. GARAGES AND 30 ACRES 
OTHER BUILDINGS. HARD TENNIS ‘ . 
SITUATED ON A HIGH RIDGE, COMMANDING 


COURT. COTTAGE. PANORAMIC VIEWS FOR MANY MILES. HALL 
AND 2 SITTING ROOMS, 6 BEDROOMS (3 WITH 
‘, MILE OF FISHING LAVATORY BASINS, H. & C.), BATHROOM. MAIN 


ELECTRICITY AND POWER. GAS. COY.’S WATER. 
SPLENDID OUTBUILDINGS. 
PRICE £4,500 


+ aap amen Owner's Agents: JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, 44, St. 
S.W.1. (L.R. 19,909.) James’s Place, 8.W.1. (L.R. 19,917.) 


PRICE FREEHOLD £5,950 





Owner's Agents: JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, 44, St. James’s Place, 








"Phone: Grosvenor 2861 . T RESIDDER & CO. 77, SOUTH AUDLEY STREET, W.1. 


*"Grams: ‘‘Cornishmen, London. 


FOR LETTING FURNISHED, FOR SALE WITH PRACTICALLY ANY AREA ~ GLOS. _WILTS. BORDERS > 











PREFERABLY LONG LET FROM 35 UP TO 250 ACRES 
IN STOKE NEAR SUSSEX RESIDENCE IN ELIZABETHAN STYLE 
BASIN GST¢ CENTURY HOUSE LOVELY OLD MANOR HOUSE 15 bedrooms, lounge hall, 4 reception rooms. 
Modernised and in good order FULL OF OLD OAK AND OTHER FEATURES. Central heating. All main services. Telephone. Stabling. 
Lounge hall, 3 reception, 2 bath, 6/7 bed (6 fitted basins), 3 reception, 3 bathrooms, 7 bedrooms. Garages. Farmery. 2 cottages. 
main water and electricity, telephone, Aga cooker. Electric light. New drainage. Telephone. ‘‘Aga’’ cooker. VERY NICE GARDENS AND GROUNDS, ORCHARDS 
GARAGE. STABLE. — BARN. SECONDARY HOUSE (2 reception, bath, 4 bedrooms). AND PASTURE 
Stabling. Garages. 2 Cottages. Farmbuildings. 
CHARMING ee s* ee GY STREAM 110 ACRES pasture, remainder arable and wood. ABOUT 16 ACRES BARGAIN AT £8,000 
TRESIDDER & CO., 77. South Audley Street, W.1. (20,770.) TRESIDDER & CO., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. (18,249.) TRESIDDER «& Co., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. (12,663.) 
£4,250 4 ACRES SURREY 0, commission NISED COUNTRY ‘HOUSE 
DEVON ee ee pwn F sleet within rk. hours rail London, standing relatively high. 
: : e 5/9 bedrooms, 3 reception (1 must be large). 5 up to 
Between Exeter and Okehampton. 600ft. up. Extensive views. 4 reception, 2 bathrooms, 7 principal bedrooms (5 with about 50 ACRES.—TRESIDDER & Co., 77, South 
FINE GEORGIAN TYPE RESIDENCE fitted basins), 2 —— a, bathroom and Audley Street, W.1. (C.) 
r . servants ail. 
4 reception, 3 bath, 9 bed (fitted basins h. and c ). Central heating. Main e.l., water and drainage. “ Aga’’ 
Central heating. Telephone. Wired electric light. cooker. Large refrigerator. ANTED TO PURCHASE by February, 1942, 
GARAGE for 4. Stabling Excellent order throughout. Large garage. Delightful preferably Herefords, Glos or Soms. (not less 
, ny a “e grounds. Rock garden, tennis lawn, kitchen garden, than 350ft. up), COUNTRY HOUSE (8/10 bedrooms), \ 
Nicely timbered grounds. Tennis and other lawns. orchard, pasture and woodland. main electricity, 2 cottages, nice gardens and gr: — ] 
Kitchen garden. Orchard, pasture and woodland. ABOUT 7 ACRES. £4 —TRESIDDER « CO., 77, South Audley Street, W. F 
TRESIVDER & CO., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. (8802.) TRESIDDER & CO., 77, South Audley Street, W. L. oni, 444.) (LB. 











isorao meu sTREET. DUDLEY W. HARRIS & CO."#sentiengsnen 


BEAUTIFUL GARDEN WITH ROCK 
GARDEN 


DOUBLE GARAGE (HEATED). LARGE DETACHED 
GARAGE AND STORE. 


19 MILES WEST of LONDON 


CHARMING RIVERSIDE VILLAGE 
WITH GOLF. 
Principal suite of: Immediate Possession 
BEDROOM 26 Fr. LONG AND WITH DRESSING 
ROOM, AND WELL-EQUIPPED BATHROOM,3 OTHER 
BEDROOMS ALL WITH LAVATORY BASINS, 
SECONDARY BATHROOM AND W.C., LOUNGE AND 
SUN ROOM, PANELLED DINING ROOM. 


WHOLE IN PERFECT ORDER. 
FURNITURE CAN BE PURCHASED IF REQUIRED. 


PRICE £4,850 FREEHOLD 


WELL EQUIPPED OFFICES. ALL CONVENIENCES. Agents: DUDLEY W. Harris & Co., Staines. 
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4 Ss T, Gueme ee “3 lines). 
’ precolly preg CURTIS & H ENSON ESTABLISHED 1875. 
SCOTLAND 


FOR SALE 
EXCELLENT RESIDENTIAL AND AGRICULTURAL ESTATE 


MANY THOUSANDS OF POUNDS HAVE BEEN SPENT ON MODERNISING THE HOUSE, PART OF WHICH WAS BUILT IN 1480, ON AN ESTATE. 





4 RECEPTION ROOMS, 13 BED AND DRESSING ROOMS, BUILT-IN CUPBOARDS, 4 BATHROOMS, AGA COOKER. MAIN ELECTRICITY AND CENTRAL 
HEATING THROUGHOUT. SOME FURNISHINGS COULD BE BOUGHT AT VALUATION. GARAGE FOR 6 CARS. 4 COTTAGES. PRODUCTIVE AND NEWLY 
STOCKED GARDEN. 


9 FARMS IN EXCELLENT CONDITION. 


SMALL GROUSE MOOR AND GOOD ROUGH SHOOT. 3 MILES FROM FAMOUS SALMON RIVER. 


IN ALL ABOUT 2,000 ACRES 


(Approximate income £650 p.a.). 
THE AGRICULTURAL PORTION OF THE ESTATE WOULD BE SOLD APART FROM THE HOUSE AND 200 ACRES. 


Particulars from the Agents: CURTIS & HENSON, 5, Mount Street, W.1. (16,252.) 


10,000 ACRES IN SOUTH AYRSHIRE 
FOR SALE 
OR THE MODERN FURNISHED HOUSE 
would be Let at £300 per annum. 
Shootings over Grouse Moors produce 1,000 brace. 
Several Arable and Sheep Farms. 
Valuable Woodlands, extending to 
ABOUT 100 ACRES 
FISHING AND GOLF 
All details of the House and 10,000 Acres Estate from the 


i Agents: CURTIS & HENSON, 5, Mount Street, W.1. 
Grosvenor 3131. (16,257.) 


SOMERSETSHIRE 
Yeovil 7 miles. 
STONE-BUILT MANOR HOUSE 


with old mullioned windows, standing in finely timbered 
grounds. 


4 reception rooms, 11 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, servants’ 
sitting room and domestic offices. 


Electric light. Main water. 
EXTENSIVE GARAGE AND STABLING. 
Gardener’s cottage and outbuildings. 


CHARMING GARDENS AND GROUNDS 


interspersed with matured specimen timber trees, walled 
kitchen garden and pastureland; in all about 9% ACRES. 


PRICE £3,250 FREEHOLD 
CURTIS & HENSON, 5, Mount Street, W.1. (16,325). 


2 





DORSETSHIRE 


WILTSHIRE 


Between Westerham and Sevenoaks. 334 ACRES Near Malmesbury. 
4 Ivy and creeper clad, stone-built residence, 300ft. above 
TO LET UNFURNISHED ELIZABETHAN MANOR HOUSE sea level and over 200 yards from a quiet road. 

LARGE OLD-FASHIONED 5 reception rooms, 12 bed and dressing rooms, 3 bathrooms. Lodge and drive. 4 reception rooms. Domestic offices. 
Electric light. Central heating. Garage and ample stabling 11 bedrooms, 4 bathrooms. Electric light. Central heating. 
RESIDENCE accommodation. Delightful gardens and grounds. Squash Garage for 4 cars. Stabling includes loose boxes for 25 horses. 

racquets court. 1 mile of Trout Fishing in a stream on the Farmery for about 30 cows. 

Built about 1880 of Kentish Ragstone. property. The home farm of about 300 acres is let at 


GROUNDS OF ABOUT 5 ACRES 


Lounge hall, 4 reception rooms, servants’ hall and domestic £330 PER ANNUM 
offices, 17 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. Electric light available. Lawns, 2 walled gardens. 
Garage for 2 cars (room over). Stabling for 4 horses. 6 cottages. : ; ee é en z : en : 
Grounds with 2 grass tennis courts. Kitchen garden. ’ ALSO 130 ACRES OF PASTURE AND 25 ACRES OF 
Extensive woodland. Suitable for a school or institution. | TOTAL AREA 334 ACRES one peice bn 
REASONABLE RENT The Mansion and 30 acres would be sold apart. 

1 mile of Fishing in the River Avon. Golf and Hunting. 

Agents: CURTIS & HENSON, 5, Mount Street, W.1. Further particulars from CURTIS & HENSON, 5, Mount 
(16,425.) Street, W.1. (11,939.) CURTIS & HENSON, 5, Mount Street, W.1. 

















HAMPTON & SONS 


6, ARLINGTON STREET, ST. JAMES’S, S.W.1 


Telephone : Regent 8222 (Private Branch Exchange). Telegrams: “Selanlet, Piccy, London.’’ 














MESSRS. MESSRS. 


HAMPTON & SONS HAMPTON & SONS 


have numerous applications for 


conduct frequent Sales of 
COUNTRY HOUSES AND FARMS OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS 
es FURNITURE, PICTURES AND WORKS OF 


HOME COUNTIES ART GENERALLY 
TO BE LET OR FOR SALE ON OWNERS’ PREMISES 





Please send full details to Estate Offices, 6, Arlington Street, S.W.1. (Tel. Reg. 8222). Please apply to Valuations*Department, 6,’Arlington Street, S.W.1. (Tel. Reg. 8222) 


Soce). 








SURVEYS AND VALUATIONS are undertaken for Fire Loss, War Damage, Probate, Estate Duty, etc. 
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23, MOUNT STREET, 
GROSVENOR SQUARE, LONDON, W.1. 


THE FINEST POSITION 


BEAUiIrULLY APPOINTED 
STONE BUILT HOUSE 
RECENTLY THE SUBJECT OF 

ENORMOUS EXPENDITURE AND IN 

FIRST-CLASS CONDITION. 
Luxurious Bathrooms. 
FITTED WASHBASINS IN MOST OF 
THE BEDROOMS. 
RADIATORS THROUGHOUT. 
Every modern convenience. 
Main electricity and water. 


12 bedrooms, 4 baths, hall, 4 reception 
rooms. 


WILSON & CO. 


IN SURREY 





Telephone : 
Grosvenor 1441. 


IN LOVELY SETTING OF 
PARK AND WOODLAND 


75 ACRES 


Inexpensive Pleasure Grounds. 
Garages and Stabling. 
Entrance Lodge and 2 other Cottages. 
SMALL FARMERY. 
350 FT. ABOVE SEA. SANDY SOIL. 


FOR SALE 


Sole Agents: H. B. BAVERSTOCK & SONs, 
Godalming, and WILSON & Co., 23, Mount 
Street, W.1. | 











JACKSON STOPS & STAFF 









8, HANOVER STREET, LONDON, W.1. Mayratx 5316/7, 


CASTLE ST., CIRENCESTER (Tel. 334). Anp At NORTHAMPTON, LEEDS AND YEOVIL. 





SHROPSHIRE 


af 
m 
SUITABLE FOR A HIGH CLASS SCHOOL OR INSTITUTLON A 





\ DIGNIFIED AND WELL APPOINTED GEORGIAN HOUSE MOST BEAUTIFULLY SEATED 
IN ITS PARKLANDS WITH VIEWS OVER A QUIET ENGLISH COUNTRYSIDE TO THE 
DISTANT HILLS. 

+ LARGE RECEPTION ROOMS, 14 LARGE BEDROOMS, 4 BATH, 3 COTTAGES, XVIITH 
CENTURY FARMHOUSE AND BUILDINGS, AND 230 ACRES. 


PRICE £23,000 FOR WHOLE, OR WITH 93 ACRES £16,000 


JACKSON Stops & STAFF, Sole Agents, 8, Hanover Street, London, W.1. Telephone Mayfair 3316/7, 
or at Northampton, Leeds, Cirencester and Yeovil. 











PRELIMINARY ANNOUNCEMENT. 


CAERNARVON AND PWLLHELI, NORTH WALES 
THE LLANFAIR ESTATES, ABOUT 2,780 ACRES 


comprising 


VALUABLE FREEHOLD FARMS, SMALL HOLDINGS, THE RESIDENCES NEAR CAERNARVON known as LLANFAIR HALL and CRUG, ACCOMMODATION 
LANDS, WOODLANDS, COTTAGES, &c., producing a gross income of about 


PER £3,000 ANNUM 
TO BE SOLD BY AUCTION (unless previously disposed of by private treaty) by 
ALFRED SAVILL & SONS 
AT THE ROYAL HOTEL, CAERNARVON, ON MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 22, 1941, 
in two sessions, commencing at 11 a.m. 
Particulars, Plans and Conditions of Sale in due course from :— 


Solicitors :—Messrs. LAWRENCE, GRAHAM & CO., 6, New Square, Lincoln’s Inn, London, W.C.2. (Tel.: Chancery 5001.) Local Agent:—Mr. Lt. LLOYD JONES, 
Lloyds Bank Chambers, Eastgate Street, Caernarvon. (Tel. : Caernarvon 234.) Auctioneers :—514, LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS, LONDON, W.C.2. (Tel. : Holborn 8741-7.) 
And at GUILDFORD, WOKING, BOURNEMOUTH, BIRMINGHAM and CARDIFF. 














NEW EDITION NOW READY 





TOTTENHAM 
COURT RD., W.! 
(Tel.: EUSTON 7000) 


MAPLE 


& CO., LTD. 


Also at 


5, GRAFTON STREET, 


MAYFAIR, 
Tel.: REGENT 4685. 


w.il 





WAR DAMAGE 


INSURANCE 


HAS NO DOUBT VERY WISELY BEEN EFFECTED BY NUMEROUS HOUSE- 
HOLDERS OF THEIR FURNITURE AND PROPERTIES—A FURTHER PRUDENT 
STEP IS TO HAVE A DETAILED INVENTORY AND VALUATION OF 
THEIR BELONGINGS FOR THE PURPOSE OF i*NSURANCE (INCLUDING 
WAR DAMAGE) AS EVIDENCE OF THE VALUE AND EXISTENCE IN 
THE EVENT OF LOSS. THESE VALUATIONS ARE UNDERTAKEN BY 


MAPLE & CO., LIMITED, TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, W.1I., 


AND 


5, GRAFTON STREET, W.I. ‘PHONE: REGENT 4685 FOR A QUOTATION 


OR WRITE AS ABOVE. 


DEVON AND S. & W. COUNTIES 
THE ONLY COMPLETE ILLUSTRATED REGISTER. | 
Price 2/6. i 
SELECTED LISTS FREE. 
RIPPON, BOSWELL & CO., F.A.l., 
(Est. 1884.) EXETER. 











CHELTENHAM AND NORTH 
COTSWOLDS 
G. H. BAYLEY & SONS 
(Established over three-quarters of a Century). 
ESTATE AGENTS, SURVEYORS, AUCTIONEERS. 
27, PROMENADE, CHELTENHAM. (Tel.: 2102.) 














p_Secaeransewms AND ADJOINING COUNTIE! 
HOLLOWAY, PRICE & CO., 
(ESTABLISHED 1809.) MARKET HARBOROUGH 
LAND AGENTS, AUCTIONEERS, VALUERS 


PROPERTY MANAGEMENT VALUATIONS FOR PROBATE 
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worms JOHN D. WOOD & CO. «tram... 
23, BERKELEY SQUARE, LONDON, W.1. 


HAMPSHIRE 
ABOUT 50 MILES FROM LONDON 


2% miles from main line station, with excellent train service to Waterloo 








AN OUTSTANDINGLY _. HALL, 4 RECEPTION ROOMS, GUN 
ee ROOM, 13 BEDROOMS, 5 BATH- 

ATTRACTIVE ee ROOMS, INTERIOR DECORATIONS 
RESIDENTIAL IN FIRST-CLASS CONDITION, THE 


WALLS OF MANY ROOMS BEING 
PAINTED. 


PROPERTY OF 
155 ACRES 


FIRST-CLASS ORDER, BEAUTI- 
LY SITUATED IN UNSPOILED 
SURROUNDINGS. 


MAIN ELECTRIC LIGHT, CENTRAL 
HEATING THROUGHOUT. 
COUNCIL’S WATER SUPPLY. 


SUBSTANTIAL AND ADEQUATE 
OUTBUILDINGS 
AND 4 COTTAGES. 


IN 
FUL 


EXCELLENT MODERN CH: ARMING GROUNDS WITH GooD 


EES AND YEW HEDGI 


























| HOUSE OF QUEEN ANNE AGRICULTURAL LANDS. (AT 
' CHARACTER PRESENT LET), AND WOODLANDS 
WITH SOME VALUABLE TIMBER. 
N MELLOWED RED BRICK AND 
: TILE, WITH SOUTH ASPECT. os , TO BE SOLD FREEHOLD 

Highly recommended from personal knowledge by = Vendor's peat Messrs. JOHN D. wooD & CO., 23, sdmenantated ee, London, ' W. 1. Telephone: Mayfair 6341. (Folio 61,086.) 
AN INVESTMENT WITH PROSPECT OF CAPITAL APPRECIATION 

FOR SALE 
475 Acres of good grain-growing land in one of the best agricultural and residential districts of 
CONVENIENT TO TWO MARKET TOWNS. 
THE ESTATE COMPRISES TWO WELL-MAINTAINED FARMS WHICH WERE LET DURING THE SLUMP PERIOD A 
] DECADE AGO AT THE LOW RENT OF £330. THE PREVIOUS RENT BEING NEARLY DOUBLE THIS AMOUNT. 
} BURDENS, INCLUDING RATES, ABOUT £80 
PRICE TO SHOW RETURN ON PRESENT RENTAL 
Particulars from the Agents: JOHN D. WOOD & CO., 23, Berkeley Square, London, W.1. (83,136.) 





F. L. MERCER & CO. 


SPECIALISTS IN THE DISPOSAL OF COUNTRY ESTATES AND HOUSES 
SACKVILLE HOUSE, 40, PICCADILLY, W.1. Telephone : REGENT 2481 


A SMALL HAMPSHIRE ESTATE OF 37 ACRES 


On the Borders of the New Forest. 3% miles from Brockenhurst. 


CHARMING MODERN RESIDENCE OF THE MANOR 
HOUSE TYPE 
Approached by a drive with superior lodge at entrance. 
On gravel soil, facing south with woodland views. 





3 reception rooms, 9 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. Fitted wash basins in bedrooms. Central heating. 
Company’s gas and water. Main electric light. Garage for 3 cars. 


THE SUPERIOR LODGE is suitable for a Gentleman’s Residence and contains : 3 bedrooms 
with lavatory basins (h. & c.), 3 sitting rooms. Main water and electricity connected. 


INEXPENSIVE GARDENS AND GROUNDS 
About 24 acres of good grazing land and 6 acres of rough grazing and heather land. 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


THIS EXCEEDINGLY ATTRACTIVE PROPERTY HAS RECENTLY BEEN THE 
SUBJECT OF CONSIDERABLE EXPENDITURE. IT IS FITTED WITH EVERY 
DESIRABLE FEATURE AND IS READY FOR IMMEDIATE OCCUPATION. 


Agents: F. L. MERCER & CO., Sackville House, 40, Piccadilly, W.1. (Entrance in Sackville 
Street.) Telephone Regent 2481. 








LINCOLNSHIRE WOLDS YORKSHIRE SPECIAL SHROPSHIRE 
RECEPTION AREA NEAR SPILSBY and HORNCASTLE 7 miles Harrogate. OFFER 
CHARMING COUNTRY HOUSE A SINGULARLY CHARMING SMALL ina quiet and healthy position commanding delightful views 
RECENTLY RE-DECORATED Enon wed — ACRES saneeieiiniiaclatiine 
3 reception, 5 bedrooms, dressing room, 2 bathrooms. Ba a rEU LLY pm MODERN ATTRACTIVE MODERN HOUSE 
Company’s electricity and water. Main drainage. Garage RESIDENCE APPROACHED BY A DRIVE 


for 3 cars. Cottage. 

[ PRYOR —— . 3 reception, 7 bed and dressing rooms, bathroom, garage 

> : 

Delightful old-fashioned gardens, pasture and woodland. IN EXCELLENT REPAIR 
x “ Lovely garden and 2 paddocks. 

Lounge hall, 3 reception, 5 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. Central 


£3,000 WITH 15 ACRES, OR £1,600 FOR | heating. Main electric light and water. 3 ACRES FREEHOLD 
HOUSE AND GARDENS Chauffeur ey = 2 garages, stabling and outbuildings. 
Vell matured gardens and orchard. , wr 
Pretty situation in unspoilt country away from military | ONLY £2,000 COMPLETE WITH 
objectives. 1 mile of fishing on the estate. | FURNITURE 
F. L. MERCER & CO., 40, Piccadilly, W.1. *Phone: Agents: F. L. MERCER & CO., 40, Piccadilly, W.1. ¥ MERCE , C Piccadi r ’Phone 
REG. 2481, | "Phone : REG. 5481. 5 F. L. MERCER & (¢ thee Wed. Phon 
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BOURNEMOUTH : 


having southern aspect and in good 


9 


BEDROOMS (having running water 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


THIS MODERN TUDOR STYLE 
RESIDENCE, 
EVERY MODERN 
SAVING CONVENIENCE AND 


4 BEDROOMS (WITH BASINS, H. 
& C.), 2 BATHROOMS, 3 GOOD 
BOX ROOMS, LOUNGE, PANELLED 
DINING ROOM, STUDY, KITCHEN 


Standing well back from the road on 


SUBSTANTIALLY BUILT 
FREEHOLD RESIDENCE 


erected under Architects’ supervision 
in 1902, all rooms enjoying maximum 


The accommodation comprises 4 princi- 
and 2 servants’ bedrooms, bath- 
room, drawing room 20ft. 7ins. by 
14ft. 


pal 


ERNEST FOX, F.S.L, F.A.1. 
WILLIAM FOX, F.S.L., F.A.L. 

E. STODDART FOX, P.A.S.L, F.A.L. 
H. INSLEY-FOX, P.A.S.L, A.A. 
R. ALEC HAMBRO 


Ox & SONS, Estate Agents and 

Auctioneers, WITH FULLY STAFFED 
AND EQUIPPED OFFICES IN BOURNE- 
MOUTH, SOUTHAMPTON AND BRIGH- 
TON, AND A VERY EXTENSIVE CON- 
NECTION AMONGST PROPERTY 
BUYERS AND INVESTORS IN THE 
WHOLE OF THE SOUTH OF ENGLAND, 
SPECIALISE IN THE SALE BY AUCTION 
OF REAL ESTATE OF ALL KINDS IN 
ANY PART OF ENGLAND. THEY WILL 
BE GLAD TO RECEIVE INSTRUCTIONS 
FROM EXECUTORS OR OWNERS WISH- 
ING TO SELL AND IN MOST CASES 
CAN ARRANGE TO INSPECT AND 
ADVISE IMMEDIATELY. THE PUB- 
LICITY AFFORDED BY MESSRS. FOX 
& SONS’ 12 OFFICES ENSURES THAT 
BEST PRICES WILL BE OBTAINED. 


Enquiries from and instructions to their offices 
in either of the three towns will be appreciated 
and will receive expert attention. 


TO BE SOLD 
THIS CHARMING MODERN 


FREEHOLD RESIDENCE 


condition throughout. 


PRINCIPAL AND SECONDARY 


in 3 bedrooms). 
2 BATHROOMS. 
LARGE PLAYROOM. 
3 RECEPTION ROOMS. 
MAIDS’ SITTING ROOM. 
KITCHEN AND OFFICES. 


cas 


FOX & SONS 


LAND AGENTS 


BOURNEMOUTH —SOUTHAMPTON—BRIGHTON 


OURNEMOUTH, HIGHCLIFFE, 

NEW MILTON, BARTON-ON-SEA, 
SOUTHAMPTON. IMMEDIATELY 
THE WAR Is OVER BUILDING 
ACTIVITY IS BOUND TO COMMENCE. 
SMALL HOUSES WILL BE NEEDED IN 
ALL DISTRICTS. IN RECENT WEEKS 
FAR-SEEING PURCHASERS HAVE BEEN 
BUYING PLOTS ON THE DELIGHTFUL 
ESTATES FOR WHICH FOX & SONS 
ARE SOLE AGENTS. THEY WILL BE 
READY WHEN THE BOOM BEGINS. 
INVESTORS WITH SPARE MONEY 
AVAILABLE WILL FIND THIS A SAFE 
AND SURE METHOD OF USING THEIR 
FUNDS AND PROVIDING FOR FUTURE 
PROFITS. 
obtained at any of the offices of Fox and Sons, 


Particulars of sites can be 


Estate Agents, Bournemouth. 


NEW FOREST 


WITHIN A SHORT DISTANCE FROM THE VILLAGE OF 





he Fi 


For particulars apply Fox & Sons, Land Agents, Bournemouth. 


SOUTH HAMPSHIRE 





SOUTHAMPTON : 


ANTHONY B. FOX, F.S.L, F.A.L 
T. BRIAN COX, P.A.S.I1., A.A.L. 


BRIGHTON : 
A. KILVINGTON, F.A.L.P.A. 


OX & SONS, Estate Agents, Bourne- 


mouth (10 offices), ALSO BRIGHTON 


AND SOUTHAMPTON, HAVE SPECIAL 
DEPARTMENTS DEALING’ EXCLU- 
SIVELY ,WITH THE COLLECTION OF 
RENTS AND EXPERT MANAGEMENT 


ALL KINDS OF HOUSES, SHOPS 


AND FLATS. SEVERAL THOUSANDS 


SEPARATE PROPERTIES ARE 


SOLELY IN THEIR CHARGE AND THEY 
WILL BE GLAD TO ‘HEAR! FROM 
OWNERS OR THEIR SOLICITORS WHO 
MAY BE EXPERIENCING DIFFICULTY 
AND WISH TO HAVE SKILLED ADVICE. 
DETAILED ACCOUNTS ARE SUBMITTED 
IN EVERY CASE AND PROMPT SETTLE- 
MENTS MADE. FOX & SONS’ HEAD 
OFFICES ARE AT 44/52, OLD CHRIST- 
CHURCH ROAD, BOURNEMOUTH.— 


Correspondence in regard to Brighton and 
Southampton properties may be sent direct to 


those Offices. 


x CENTRAL HEATING. 


MAIN ELECTRIC LIGHT, 
WATER AND DRAINAGE. 
Garage and Stabling. 


Matured Gardens 
and Grounds, 


including lawns, kitchen garden, tennis 
court; the whole extending to an area 
of about 


1 ACRE 


PRICE £4,200 FREEHOLD 


Within a short distance of the coast—close to the New Forest and about 10 miles from Bournemouth. 


FITTED WITH 
LABOUR 


APPLIANCES. 


AND OFFICES. 


Within easy walking distance of a popular 18-hole Golf Course. 


sand on gravel soil. 


A PICTURESQUE 


amount of sunshine. 


6ins., dining room, sitting room, 
kitchen and offices. 


For particulars and price apply Fox & Sons, 


LL yi! 


f 


rene a TIT Fy a a 





DORSET 





For detailed particulars apply : Fox & Sons, Land Agents, Bournemouth. 


Land Agents, Bournemouth. 


8 miles from Bournemouth. 


GARAGE. 

CENTRAL HEATING. 
FITTED WALL ELECTRIC 
RADIATORS. 
ELECTRIC LIGHT. 

MAIN WATER. 
PARQUET OAK BLOCK FLOORS 
ON GROUND FLOOR. 


ATTRACTIVE GARDEN. 


Company’s gas and water. Main 
electricity. 


Constant hot water supply. 


Garage with inspection pit. 


Beautifully timbered grounds with a 

splendid variety of shrubs, rhododen- 

drons, flower beds, lawn and kitchen 

garden, the whole extending to an area 
of about 


4 ACRES 


PRICE £4,700 FREEHOLD 





FOX & SONS, HEAD OFFICE, 44-52, OLD CHRISTCHURCH ROAD, BOURNEMOUTH (11 BRANCH OFFICES) 
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ESTATE 


Phone: Ken. 1490. 
*Grams: “ Estate 
Harrods, London."’ 





HARRODS 


62/64, BROMPTON ROAD, LONDON, S.W.1 


OFFICES 


West Byfleet 
and Haslemere 
Offices 


KNIGHTSBRIDGE HOUSE, 





SOMERSET 





A PROPERTY OF EXCEPTIONAL MERIT 
400 YARDS SALMON AND TROUT FISHING 


AND DEVON BORDERS. 





IN ALL ABOUT 3 ACRES 
Inspected and recommended by Harrops, L1D., 62/64, Brompton Road, 8.W.1. 


c.4 


ON THE FRINGE OF EXMOOR. BEAUTIFUL SCENERY. 
STONE-BUILT RESIDENCE WITH 
LARGE ROOMS 


SAFE AREA. 


ENTRANCE HALL, 2 OR 3 RFCEPTION ROOMS, 
5 BED AND DRESSING ROOMS (BASINS H. 
AND C.), BATHROOM, &C. ELECTRIC LIGHT 
AND POWER. GOOD WATER ANI’ DRAINAGE. 
STABLING FOR 5. CHAUFFEUR’S COTTAGE. 
GARAGE. 
DELIGHTFUL GROUNDS WITH LAWNS, 


HERBACEOUS BORDERS, KITCHEN GARDEN, 
PADDOCK 





ONLY £3,950 FREEHOLD 
(Tele. : Kensington 1490, Extn. 806.) 





NORTH CORNWALL 


Beautiful surroundings, view 15 miles; easy distance of north or south coast. | 


CAPITAL RESIDENCE AND ABOUT 58 ACRES OF THE 
BEST LAND IN THE DISTRICT 





Golf Course 15 minutes. 


Modern farmbuildings. 


THE PROPERTY. 


HARRODS, LTD., 62/64, Brompton Road, S.W.1. 





Good Hunting, Trout and Salmon Fishing. 


3 reception, 6 bedrooms, modern bathroom, sun lounge 40ft. x 6ft. 
Danish piggery, hygienic cowhouse and silo. 

Delightful Garden with tennis lawn and orchard. 
A CONSIDERABLE SUM OF MONEY HAS RECENTLY BEEN 


A DEFINITE BARGAIN. ONLY £3,250 FREEHOLD 
MATLOCK SPA c.4 


Extensive views over awi 2 area. 





ATTRACTIVE RESIDENCE 


Entrance hall, 3 reception, 8 bed and dressing rooms, 2 bathrooms. 
3 garages. Useful outbuildings. 


Large garage Gardener’s cottage. 


Electric light. Good water and drainage. 
Delightful Grounds, well-stocked kitchen garden, lawns, paddock, 


ABOUT 414, ACRES 
IMMEDIATE POSSESSION 
(Tele. 


«c., 
EXPENDED ON 


VERY REASONABLE PRICE FREEHOLD 
(Tele. : Kensington 1490. Extn. 807.) 


Sole Agents : HARRODS, LTD., 62/64, Brompton Road, S.W.1. : Kensington 1490 


Yatn. 806.) 





NEAR SURREY DOWNS AND ¢.3 
EXCELLENT GOLF COURSES 


In a choice residential district, convenient to station and 
about 30 minutes from Town. 


MOST ATTRACTIVE RESIDENCE 
BE LET OR SOLD 


Built under supervision of architect. 


[TO 


5 bedrooms (all with basins, 
Central heating. 


Hall, 3 reception, fine loggia, 
h. and c.), bathroom. Main services. 
Heated garage. 


Well-established pleasure gardens, tennis court, herbaceous 
borders, vegetable and fruit garden. 


IN ALL ABOUT 11%, ACRES 


Inspected and recommended by the Agents: 


HARRODS, LTD., 62/64, Brompton Road, 8.W.1. 
e.: Kensington 1490. Eztn. 807.) 








| CANTERBURY AND ASHFORD c.2. 
In high and delightful country. 
ATTRACTIVE GEORGIAN HOUSE 


{ 3 reception, 6 bedrooms, 
i Acetylene. 


bathroom. Excellent water. 
Constant hot water. Stabling. Garage. Out- 
buildings. Cottage. 


| Matured old-world walled gardens, tennis lawn, orchard 
’ and paddock. 


IN ALL ABOUT 12% ACRES 


3,000 GNS. FREEHOLD 
OR WOULD BE LET FURNISHED 
HARRODS, LTD., 62/64, Brompton Road, S.W.1. 
Kensington 1490. Extn. 809.) 


(Tele. : 








BISHOP’S STORTFORD ARTISTIC SMALL RESIDENCE 
8 Miles 


AT EPSOM c.34 


Occupying a choice position within easy reach of the Downs. 


es. 


THE HOUSE WAS SPECIALLY DESIGNED FOR 
PRESENT OWNER. 
Hall, 3 reception, 3 good bedrooms, bathroom. Central 
heating. Main services. rarage. 


Shady garden, ornamental lawn, fruit trees. 
LOW PRICE FOR QUICK SALE 
Inspected and recommended by the Agents : 
HARRODS, LTD., 62/64, Brompton Road, 8.W.1. 
(Tele. : Kensington 1490. Eztn. 807.) 


HIGH GROUND 
NEAR EPPING FOREST 
PRICE FREEHOLD ONLY £2,350 


In a first-class residential locality, convenient to station. 
Square hall, 2 reception, 4 bedrooms, bathroom. Main 
services. Brick-built garage. 

Excellent well-laid-out garden. 

LTD., 62/64, Brompton Road, S.W.1. 

: Kensington 1490. Extn. 807.) 


HARRODS, 
(Tele. 


CHOICE PART of BOURNEMOUTH 
c.43 





Near the sea and shops, with South aspect. 


FOR SALE OR WOULD BE LET 
FURNISHED 
WELL-APPOINTED RESIDENCE 
REPLETE WITH EVERY MODERN CONVENIENCE. 
3 reception, 11 bedrooms, 4 bathrooms, capital offices. 
Main services. Central heating. 2 garages. Cottage. 
Small flower garden and lawns, and well-stocked kitchen 
garden. 


IN ALL ABOUT 1 ACRE 


LTD., 62/64, Brompton Road, S8.W.1. 
Kensington 1490. Extn. 806.) 


CHARMING XIVTH CENTURY RESI- 
DENCE WITH FARMBUILDINGS 
3 reception, 5-6 bedrooms, bathroom. Electric light and 
other conveniences. Good outbuildings. Well matured 
pleasure gardens with kitchen garden and fruit trees. 
IN ALL ABOUT 2} ACRES. EXTRA LAND AVAILABLE 
RICE ONLY £2,750 


WITH ABOUT 24, ACRES 


HARRODS, LTD., 62/64, Brompton Road, S.W.1. 
(Tele. : Kensington 1490. Extn. 807.) 


HARRODS, Tele. : 
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MOST GENEROUS PROTECTION ¥ MOST REASONABLE OUTLAY 







ASSURANCE COMPANY LTD 


of BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C.2 


FIRE - MARINE - BURGLARY 







HEAD OFFICE: Temporarily at 

















ALLIANCE 


LIFE ACCIDENT » MOTOR 


KIDBROOKE PARK, FOREST ROW, SUSSEX 





etc. 
































HEDGE CLIPPING AT SPEED 





laborious hand labour—six times faster and more 
efficient. An essential for large houses, estates, LIMITED. 
industrial works, public authorities. Will cut up 
to }4-in. thickness easily. The I2in. model, as 





illustrated, complete with 65 feet of rubber- 
covered cable and switch, is specially recom- 
mended. Can be run off mains 200-250 volt, 
or two of these can be run simultaneously by 
a 400-watt Portable Tarpen Generator. 


Tarpen Generator 400 watt, 
and one Hedge Trimmer £52.15.0 


Trimmers from Aer .. @ene 8.6 













Ao, U 


Write for full particulars 
and demonstration to: “SYM YY } 


TARPEN ENGINEERING CO., LTD., 








rope habed fearic Tine annie} | MESSENGER & COMPANY, 


These are not the 
times for building 
glasshouses but we 
look ahead to 


VICTORY 


and to resuming the 
business for which 
we have been famed 
for nearly a century. 











Addresses : 
5, Ixworth House, Ixworth Place, Works : Loughborough. London Office: 122, Victoria Street, S.W.1. 
LONDON ° ‘s S.W.3 Tel. 2691. Tel. Vic. 5409. 
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WHOLLY British! Made by Lodge Plugs Ltd., Rugby. 
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Marcus Adams 


HER ROYAL HIGHNESS PRINCESS MARGARET ROSE, 
WHO WAS ELEVEN YEARS OLD YESTERDAY 
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EDITORIAL OFFICES : 
2-10, TavistocK STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C.2 
Telegrams : Country Life, London. Telephone: Temple Bar 735! 
ADVERTISEMENTS: 
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OUR LOCAL 
DICTATORS 


OR many years before the War it was a 

common complaint that public interest 

in local government—particularly in the 

country districts—was perfunctory and 

apathetic. A very small proportion of 
electors took the trouble to vote in Rural 
Districts or Borough Council Elections, and the 
others never bothered to follow the proceedings 
of the representatives they had so negligently 
allowed to ‘‘represent’’ them. It was easy in 
such circumstances—as the process we used to 
call the uglification of Britain continuously 
showed—for councillors who really needed 
control to ignore the possibility of their 
constituents having any serious opinion at all 
regarding the conduct of local affairs. They 
had in reserve their powers under the Acts of 
1908 and 1933 which enabled them, if necessary, 
to exclude the Press and public from the sittings 
of their committees. Naturally those for which 
privacy was desired were the most important 
from the public’s point of view, and now the 
convenient excuse of national urgency is made 
to cover most of the rapidly conceived and 
often indifferently executed decisions of our 
local war dictators. As a remedy it has been 
suggested very sensibly that a Bill introduced 
by the Newspaper Society in 1930 should be 
revived whereby Jocal authorities would be 
prevented from evading criticism by their 
committees holding secret sessions. What is 
needed in addition is a complete change in the 
public attitude towards such matters and a 
shaking up out of the old lethargy. Such 
lethargy the foundation—through the 
rise of local ‘‘ bosses’’—of Mussolini’s Fascism. 
It is the natural medium for the culture of a 
bureaucratic dictatorship on microbic scale, 
and sooner or later is bound to produce in full 
virulence the very disease from which our 
enemies suffer and from which we fight to free 
the world. 


was 


HUMUS AND THE LAND 
HILE there is clearly no call for panic 
in the matter, Lord Cranworth’s letter to 


The Times, calling attention to the dangers 
attaching to war-time loss of humus, is well 
worthy of consideration. It is not only a war- 


time problem. Long before now very successful 
farmers who grew wheat crops almost—if not 
entirely—on artificial fertilisers have been 
accused of gold-digging at the expense of their 
successors. At the same time it must be 
remembered that the old Broadbalk at Roth- 
amsted, first sown in 1843, is still vielding good 
crops, though it has received nothing but artificials 
since that dav. The danger of permanently losing 
fertility may be remote in this country, but it 
would be fatal to ‘‘cash in on the future,’’ make 
the land sterile, and bankrupt agriculture just 


when fertility was most indispensable. Lord 
Cranworth urges that, even in war-time, any 
trend towards thriftlessness be checked. There 


are to-day in Britain—though not in Germany 

hundreds of thousands of tons of town sludge 
and sewage going to waste. Whvy not make use 
of its fertilising powers? It can be done, and 
has been done, by the late Sir Bernard Greenwell 
among others, even in this country. Lord 
Cranworth admits the difficulties, particularly 
those of transport at the present time. But he 
cannot forget that somewhere in neglected 
pigeon-holes lie the recommendations of Sir 
Reginald Dorman-Smith’s Land Fertility Com- 
If they can be translated into practice 


mittee. 





neither effort nor money should be too 
scrupulously regarded in preserving the very 


life-blood of our land and people. 


HIS EXCELLENCY 


N the late Marquess of Willingdon there 

passed away not only an administrator whose 
services to the Empire can only be described 
as great and lifelong, but one who completely 
represented the ideal product of the public 


school regarded as the training ground for 
service. In a sense he may have had the 


limitations of the type, but its virtues in him so 
far exceeded them that his pedestal in history, 
notably in that of British India, is secure. 
Tall, handsome, athletic, and charming, it was 
difficult to conceive of him attired other than 
in the ceremonial frock coat and grey top hat 
of Excellencies, and a wit once unkindly 
described his career as an interminable progress 
along a crimson carpet. His success in handling 


a succession of difficult situations, both 
as Governor and Viceroy, including those 
created by Mr. Gandhi, showed that this 


attractive appearance was amply reinforced 
by statesmanlike qualities of tact, firmness and 
vision. Yet Lord Willingdon cannot be said to 
have captured public imagination; the person- 
ality behind the ideal he set himself, of being 
the right man in the right place doing the right 
thing extremely well, rarely emerged. This is 
not to criticise his endowments—those of a 
cultivated English gentleman—but rather to 
justify the system and traditions that went to 
moulding, admittedly out of admirable 
material, so ideal an example of a splendid 
type. The very fact that he was in harness till 
the end of his life suggests that there are few 
to take his place. Is the system or the 
material at fault ? 


FIRST GLIMPSES 
(From Illinois, U.S.A.) 
A white ship sailing in, 
A schooner passing by; 
To them a common sight, 
But strange to such as I. 


I had known but waves of wheat, 
White foam of cherry tree, 

Cloud ships that sail the sky, 

My doorstep was the quay. 


Sea beauty breaks my heart; 
Blue waves rolling high, 

A white ship sailing in, 

A schooner passing by. 


SOPHIE TUNNELL. 


TOWN AND COUNTRY MICE 

HE Ministry of Education has recently pub- 

lished an account of The Schools in War- 

time in which nothing is more interesting than 
the effect of the country mouse on the town 
mouse among evacuated children, and vice versa. 
An abstract speculation on the subject might 
lead us to entirely wrong conclusions. It might 
have seemed likely that the rustic child would 
have looked up to the urban child as one having 
a wider knowledge of life and would have tried 
to imitate it accordingly. Almost the exact 
converse appears to be the case. The rustic 
child remains sturdily and _ conservatively 
attached to its own ways of thought and life, 
while its small guests have shown themselves 
extremely adaptable in absorbing the manners 
and customs and even the speech of the coun- 
try. It is natural enough that the town child 
should grow healthier and rosier in good air 
and from good simple food, but it is a little 
surprising to learn that in other ways the two 
classes can after a while scarcely be distinguished 
from one another. The many children who have 
found war-time homes in Wales have, we are 
told, taken naturally and easily to talking 
Welsh. Their foster-parents assumed that they 
would like to learn it, and they did. So after 
the war we may imagine thousands of children 
coming home with accents sounding rather 
strange in parental ears. These they will no 
doubt lose, for a child learns and forgets quickly, 
but a wider understanding and sympathy be- 
tween town and country will, we may hope, 
remain and be all to the good. 
GLEANING 

HE shortage of corn may well revive the 

immemorial practice of gleaning, more 
particularly by small poultry keepers. Since 
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the customary rights involved are not generally 
known, it is worth repeating what a corres- 
pondent had to say on the subject a year ago. 
Villagers or parishioners are customarily allowed 
to glean as soon as a field is cleared, though, if 
one stook is left standing for a day or so after 
the rest have been carted, that field is still not 
technically cleared. In this way the best of 
the gleaning is reserved for that period for the 
farmer’s own people. As soon as every stook 
is carted, all and sundry are entitled to enter 
the field. The old method generally observed 
was for the stray wheat to be picked up by the 
women and tied close to the ears in double 
handfuls. The children generally followed with 
what was called a short ear bag—that is, they 
picked up and put in the bag the ears of corn 
that had fallen off the straw. The problem of 
separating corn from the ear was met by the 
gleaners bringing their bags to the threshing 
machine when the ricks were finished and 
getting it threshed free, the miller similarly 
obliging them. It is doubtful whether, nowa- 
days, this privilege would be recognised; and 
some farmers, who propose to turn their own 
poultry on to the stubbles, may have views 
about gleaners anticipating them. But this is 
the traditional usage, and in most fields there 
is enough fallen straw and standing corn on 
headlands to make a valuable supplement to 
a gleaner’s chicken-feed ration, while still 
leaving plenty of fallen grain for the farmer’s 
hens. 


THE HERO’S RETURN 


O any lover of games there is nothing more 
heart-warming than the greeting given by 
the crowd to an old champion revisiting the 
scenes of his glory; nothing more exciting than 
his success and nothing nearer to tears than 
his failure. Those who went to Lord’s for their 
Bank Holiday cricket had a taste of all these 
emotions. The illustrious Frank Woolley had 
a true bank holiday welcome when he went on 
to bowl, and a moment of triumph as well, 
since he tempted Edrich, who had just made a 
dashing 100, and got him stumped. He had 
another welcome when he went in to bat and 
was ‘‘not out 0” at the end of the day. Alas! 
when he went in on the Tuesday he mistimed a 
mighty blow and skied the ball to mid-off with 
his score unaltered. That was a sad business, 
and indeed so was the short sum of the day’s 
play, ruthlessly curtailed by those “circum- 
stances’’ which are unmentionable unless they 
occur in the Straits of Dover. It was a great 
pity, for the Monday had been exhilarating 
and there was the interest and excitement of 
novelty in the combination of the counties on 
either side, Middlesex and Essex on the one, 
Kent and Surrey on the other. War-time makes 
strange bedfellows. Shall we ever see Yorkshire 
and Lancashire combining against some south- 
ern enemy? 


RAILINGS AT CHELSEA 


S the Walls of Jericho, so have the railings 

of Chelsea ultimately failen to the voice of 
authority and circumperambulations of the law. 
It will be recalled that, in the general pulling 
down of square railings, those of Chelsea alone 
in London stood firm. It was surprising that 
the barriers of outworn privilege should resist 
the flood of freedom in Chelsea of all places: 
the borough of Utopian Thomas More, Carlyle, 
Whistler, and how many others late and living 
who might be expected to sympathise with 
their removal. But the adamantine quality of 
these railings was less structural than legal. 
They stood because it proved that they were not 
landlords’ but tenants’ fixtures, and _ the 
tenants hesitated to cast them down till 
reassured that they would not be expected to 
replace them. Their anxiety has now been 
composed by a simple expedient. The Ministry 
of Supply has obtained a Privy Council Order 
under the Defence Regulations to enable the 
Ministry of Works and Buildings to take down 
and remove railings in the possession of tenants 
and to protect tenants from any obligations to 
landlords arising out of the removal of such 
railings—always provided that such railings be 
not of historic interest. So are railings against 
Chelsea’s apparently unpatriotic and reactionary 
obstructionism in the matter of railings given 
the lie. It only remains to contend that the 
railings have by now and hereby acquired 
such historic interest that they should not be 
removed. 
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The birds nest there in millions, and the guano deposits are very valuable. 





RAINLESS CHINCHA ISLANDS, 


It is estimated that more than £60,000,000 worth has already been exported. 


A COUNTRYMAN’S 


The Monster of the Pool—Tinctures of Harvest—Skill or Chance ?—The Policeman who Knew 
the Trick—The New Forest Pony Show 


WAS interested to read in a recent number 
Roy Beddington’s article on fishing the 
night rise, as fishing the night rise is one 
of the things debarred from us in war-time 
if we live any distance from the water. 
The 40 minutes of intense excitement we obtain 
during the trouts’ evening meal hardly repays 
for the misery afterwards when we try to pick our 
way through narrow lanes on a pitch dark night. 
His advice to those who are inclined to 
pack up when half-light turns to three-quarter 
darkness: ‘Stay! for this is the hour when 
great trout come forth to rise,’’ is extremely 
sound, and the truth of it was proved by a most 
exciting and unexpected episode that happened 
to me some years ago. I was fishing the Frome 
at Bradford Peverell, and just as it was becoming 
completely dark I reached the last pool—that 
which lies east of the village bridge—where | 
intended to pack up and go in search of a slab 
of good Blue Vinney and a pint of Dorset ale. 
* * 


i is perhaps an exaggeration to say I knew 

every fish in that pool, but I had a very 
shrewd idea of their numbers and I was quite 
certain there was nothing in it over Ilb., as it 
was not particularly deep and one could see 
into all corners of it. There was one fish 
feeding when I arrived, for I could hear the 
vulgar noise he made as he sucked in the flies, 
and could just detect the rings from his rises 
as the dying light touched on the ripples. At 
my second cast he took me, and immediately I 
struck there was a terrific splash as he leapt 
high in the air and scurried round on the surface 
f the pool like a freshly-hooked tarpon; then 
next moment he had dashed past me and was 
going all out down-stream. As I had waders on 
I raced after him down the centre of the river, 





By MAJOR C. S. JARVIS 


and just managed to draw level and beat him 
by a short head at the last shallow. Here, for 
ten minutes we had a most exciting time, for 
he tried to get past me into deep water, where 
I could not follow him owing to big trees on 
either bank, but every time I managed to turn 
him by kicking the water in front of him. The 
thrill of the fight was added to by the mystery 
of it all as, being quite certain there was no big 
fish in the pool, I could not imagine what on 
earth it was I had at the other end of the line. 

Eventually I ran him up on a sand bank 
with my small net, and finally scooped out a 
monster for this part of the Frome—a 344 
pounder almost as deep as he was long. The 
following day I got to the bottom of the 
mystery, for I discovered that a deep cement 
channel about 18 inches wide led out of the 
river just above the bridge, ran through the 
garden of the village post office and under the 
kitchen window where the sink outlet was 
situated, and then flowed back into the main 
stream just below the bridge pool. My giant 
trout, therefore, was an offal feeder from the 
kitchen sink, which accounted for his alder- 
manic figure, and apparently he was in the habit 
of coming out after dark, as Mr. Beddington 
tells us, for a light supper of flies in the main 
river before retiring for the night. On making 
this discovery I gave him away to a friend, for 
what the eye does not see the palate does not 
boggle over. 

* * * 

T this time of the year, when we look out 

across the countryside at the cornfields in 
their varying stages of the approaching harvest 
from yellowing green of oats to the rich burnt 
sienna of ripe wheat, we obtain that view of 
what we call the chessboard pattern of rural 





NOTES 


England, and when we come to think of it it is 
a very long time since we saw it quite as chess- 
boardy as it is to-day. To recall anything like 
it we should probably have to hark right back 
to the naughty ‘nineties when, although we 
may have been naughty in Piccadilly and its 
purlieus, we were not naughty enough in the 
counties to allow the farmer to go almost out of 
business. For the last 20 years we have been 
looking at a very shadowy chessboard indeed 
where only the bare outlines were defined by 
the fences and hedgerows, and the tinctures, as 
heraldry has it, were lacking, for it was nearly 
all the dull green of permanent pasture or the 
duller nondescript colour of land allowed to go 
back to waste. 

Owing to shortage of labour on the farms 
to-day some of the squares of the chessboard are 
not quite the colours they should be. In parts 
there is too much scarlet among the corn where 
the poppy predominates, while the swedes and 
mangolds, the weeding and hoeing of which has 
been delayed for other and more urgent work, 
are in many cases showing more yellow from 
the camomile and buttercup than from the 
green of the root tops that are trying to force 
their way through them. 

WAS reminded of the shortage of labour on 

the farms and elsewhere one morning last 
week when I found myself dreaming of “‘ peace 
and all that peace may mean”’ on the occasion 
when I was called as a witness in the police 
court for the prosecution of our Comrades’ 
Club—the Home Guardsman’s home away 
from home—for being in possession of two of 
those automatic machines about which it 
seems to be entirely a matter of opinion whether 
they are games of chance or great skill. There 
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were two other cases of a similar nature before 
ours, and it was all nice clean fun, with laughter 
in court, and free trials on the offending 
machines. Nevertheless it seemed perhaps a 
trifle incongruous that some 35 people, should 
spenda whole day on cases of this description 
when there was really vital work waiting to be 
done within half a mile of the court. 

I do not know what the magistrates’ decision 
was, as I went home to dig early potatoes before 
they returned to court after considering their 
finding, but I am by no means satisfied that 
these machines are purely games of chance, and 
have a suspicion that a painstaking person with 
much practice may do quite well with a model 
he understands. 1 remember there was one in 
KXing David's Hotel, Jerusalem, a very opulent 





one that took five piastre pieces, and there was 
a Palestine policeman who was in the habit of 
dropping in from time to time during the 
tourist season when the takings were good, and 
after three or four trials would usually bring 
off the 50 to 1 chance accompanied by a 
tinkling crash of falling coins. On hearing this 
everyone in the bar would hastily finish off his 
drink and offer his warmest congratulations. 
* ra * 
LTHOUGH the depressing news that our 
two remaining regiments of horsed cavalry 
had just been mechanised coincided with the 
annual New Forest Pony Show at Burley, it 
had no effect on the numbers who turned up 
at this little oasis of the Forest on August Bank 
Holiday. In fact the crowd was larger than 
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usual, the only difference being that, whereas 
formerly the ring was encircled by a double 
and in parts treble circle of cars, on this occasion 
there were sufficient only for one, but there was on 
the other hand an incredible number of bicycles. 
The most important event was the Child 
Hunter Class, for which CouNntRY LIFE presents 
a challenge trophy, together with a Country 
LiFE certificate of merit for every suitable pony 
shown, and for this there was a large entry well 
up to the standard of ordinary times before we 
knew what animal rationing meant. The pleas- 
ing part of this event was the almost complete 
absence of grooms in attendance, and the visual 
proof obtained that the young owners of horse- 
flesh were responsible for the grooming, feeding, 
saddling and general turn-out of their mounts. 


WEATHER SIGNS IN THE SKIES 


EING deprived of the usual broadcast 

and Press meteorological reports 1s 

teaching many people to take a more 

intelligent interest in natural pheno- 

mena and in the signs of the sky in order 
to do their own weather forecasting. 


It is unwise to rely entirely upon the 
barometer, although that instrument can be 
quite a useful ally. Merely “going up” or 


‘going down" is unimportant; it is the speed 
of the rise or fall which counts. A rapid rise 
presages unsettled weather, sometimes after a 
brief fine spell; a rise means that fine 
weather is approaching, particularly if the 
temperature simultaneously. 

\ rise accompanied by a north wind or a 
colder and drier atmosphere portends better 
weather, but with a moist atmosphere and low 
rise means that wind and rain 
Mild, calm weather followed 


slow 


rises 


temperature a 
are on the way. 


By E. R. YARHAM 


by a fall is indicative of squally weather. 
Stormy weather invariably follows a fall of 
one-tenth of an inch per hour, or three-tenths 
in from three to four hours. In winter it may 
herald snow and almost certainly rain. 

The following couplet admirably sums up 
the significance of barometric movements : 

Long foretold, long last, 

Short notice, soon past. 
The barometer rises for winds in the W., N.W., 
and N., but falls when they are in the S.W., 
S., and S.E. 

Anticyclones are associated with fine 
weather, cyclones with unsettled conditions. 
rhe latter are by far the more common in 
Britain. As a cyclone approaches the weather 
is ‘“muggy,’’ but, as it moves away, bright and 
exhilarating. Haloes round the sun and moon 
invariably foretell the approach of a cyclone. 
The barometer falls, and the sun is ‘‘watery”’ 


A 


1 te Cage, 


Be ts 


with denser clouds. The wind is in the S.E. in 
most cases, and there are drizzle and sudden 
gusts or squalls as an introduction. 

This slight rain is followed by a heavy down- 
pour, with a driving wind, which jumps to the 
W. or W.N.W., and the barometer rises. Often 
the wind gets stronger than ever with heavier 
rain. But with the wind in that part of the 
heavens it is a sign that the worst of the cyclone 
will soon pass; the air becomes sharper, then 
patches of hard blue are seen in the sky, and 
rocky cumulus clouds are seen. There may be 
a few clearing showers with a gentle breeze. 

There is an old saying: 

When the wind veers against the sun, 
Trust it not, for back ’twill run. 
It augurs a cyclone, but on the other hand an 
anticyclone is marked by the veering of light 
breezes with the sun. When a cyclone is 
moving up the winds back to S.E. and move 
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CUMULUS (WOOL-PACK OR CAULIFLOWER) CLOUDS ABOVE CABAN COCH RESERVOIR, RADNORSHIRE 


The old rhyme runs: “If woolly fleeces spread the heavenly way, Be sure no rain disturbs the summer day ” 
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ON SOME DAYS CUMULUS CLOUDS 


If the pieces dissipate, the weather will remain fair; if fragments appear as from nowhere, growing and linking up, 


forward as it passes; when an anticyclone is 
establishing itself, with settled weather, the 
winds move from E. to N. or from S. to N. 
In summer anticyclonic weather is marked by 
blue sky, hot sun, and little wind. In winter, 
on the other hand, frost, fog, and sometimes 
east winds with a gloomy, black sky accompany 


A LTO-C 


They are rounded and white or greyish, and sometim?s packed very close. 


ARE BROKEN BY THE WIND 


CONSTANTLY UNDERGO CHANGE 
towards less settled conditions 


it. In summer the wind may move to S.E., 
bringing very hot weather from the Continent. 

A minor cyclonic phenomenon is_ the 
secondary, which can be recognised by angry 
gusts of wind and rain, changing to a steady 
downpour. The barometer may be steady or 
even rising. Light streaks and curls, wisps of 


ULUS CLOUDS ARE MUCH HIGHER THAN THE STRATO-CUMULUS AND MAY 


They can often be seen above cumulus clouds during fair spells 


(FRACTO-CUMULUS) 


AND THE FRAGMENTS 


the tendency is 


cloud and a sky becoming overcast as with a 
vapour are signs of approaching cyclonic con- 
ditions. The vapour grows to cloudiness, and, 
if the sky looks oily or like a beach after the 
tide has retreated, it is a sign of wind; if it is 
watery be prepared for rain. 

The study of cloud forms is fascinating, 


BE FOUR MILES UP 
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and it provides invaluable data about coming 
weather. The highest type cirrus ranges at a 
height of anything from 27,000ft. to 50,000ft. 
One feature of these clouds is the ‘‘ mares’ 
tails’’ characteristic. If their under-surface is 
level with streaks upward rain is indicated ; if 
the streaks point downward it is usually windy 
and dry. Cirrus often settles down into cirro- 
stratus, with the look of ‘‘shoals of fish,’’ and 
their average height is 29,000ft. These clouds 
sometimes resemble whales, and when they are 
pointing N. and S. the weather will probably 
continue fine; when they are pointing E. and 
W. they predict wind and rain, and the sun 
and moon have haloes. 

Lower still comes the pretty ‘mackerel 


sky which often occurs during warm and drv 
weather, although it may herald a shower or 
two not long wet, not long dry.’ Another 


old-time saw runs: 
Mackerel sky and marcs’ tails 
Make lofty ships carry low sails 
Che wind is usually in the direction of the tails. 
When the weather is hot, clouds moving in differ- 
ent directions presage thunder. 

Ihe majestic piled clouds of a summer's 
day, sometimes compared to a wool-pack or 
gigantic mountains, are a sign of fine weather. 
There are one or two signs worth remember- 
ing. If they grow big during the day and 
diminish at evening, fine weather 
ma\ be expected. If thev 
increase and then flatten out and 
become darker, forming the nim- 
bus (rain) cloud, there will be rain 
in the evening. Sometimes cumu- 
lus is piled and rocky, and not so 
woolly as usual this is a sign 
of squalls. When cumulus clouds 
rise towards sunset thunder often 
occurs during the night, and in 
winter if the dav is fine and 
cumulus appears in the south it 
speaks of snow. 

he colour of the sky also aids 
in foretelling coming conditions. 
Generally speaking, soft, quiet 
tones at sunset betoken fine or 


settled weather. <A vellow sunset 
is a forerunner of wind, and a pale 
vellow sunset of rain. The saw 


about “evening red and morning 
grey help the traveller on his way ”’ 
mav be hackneyed, but it is one of 
the most reliable. A red morning 
is almost certain to be followed by 


(Below) THE CUMULO-NIM- 
BUS, OCCUPYING A MIDWAY 
POSITION BETWEEN THE 
CUMULUS AND THE NIMBUS, 
OR RAIN-CLOUD, IS ALWAYS 
ASSOCIATED WITH RAIN 
OR SNOW 
Great masses of cloud rise in the 
form of mountains, towers or 
anvils, and this photograph pro- 
vides a good illustration of the 
last-named formation 


W. A. Poucher 
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(Above) CIRRO-CUMULUS 
(BETTER KNOWN AS { 
MACKEREL SKY) ABOVE 
FRAGMENTS OF CUMULUS 
CLOUD CAUSED BY A 
STRONG WIND 
A so-called mackerel sky is often 
seen during showery weather 


(Left) STRATO-CUMULUS 

CLOUDS 

These lumpy masses or rolls some- 

times cover the whole sky, especi- 

ally in winter, but they do not 

tend to rain as does the nimbus 

(dark, shapeless mass of rain 
cloud) type 


unsettled weather. During a 
cyclonic disturbance, even if it is 
still raining, look to the horizon— 
the sky clearing in the form of an 
arch is an infallible proof of fine 
weather nearing. The arch grows, 
sweeps over the sky, and the sun 
appears. The writer has proved 
this to be true time and time again. 

Another phenomenon, diffi- 
cult to account for, is the way in 
which a full moon clears the sky. 
The adage runs, ‘‘A full moon eats 
clouds,’’ and it is true 99 times 
out of 100. Even after a day of 
rain the sky clears at moonrise. 

In the days of sail mariners 
used to say that when the weather 
changes it generally does so at the 
hours of three, six, nine, and 
twelve. Ifit rains at three o’clock 
it will keep On till six, and if it does not clear up 
about then it will keep on till nine, and so on. 

Flowers and animals are sensitive to 
weather changes. In the garden tulips, poppies, 
marigolds, anemones, and in the wild state 
daisies, dandelions, the yellow hawkweeds, and 
scarlet pimpernels draw their petals closer when 
rain is about. Clover and wood sorrel foliage 
is sensitive to rain and cold wind. Under those 
conditions the leaflets fall and huddle round 
the stem. On a fine evening butterflies rest 
upon the heads of flowers; when rain is close 
they hide deep inside the flowers or among the 
leaves. 

The Prognostications Everlasting (civca 1556) 
of Leonard Digges are interesting, and twentieth 
century observation bears out most of them : 
‘‘Some have observed evil weather to folow when 
watry Foules leave the Sea. desiring Lande: 
the crying of Fowles about Waters making a 
great Noyse with their Wynges: also the sees 
swelling with uncustomed Waves: if Beastes 
eate gredely, if they lycke their hooves, if they 
sodayntye move here and there, makyng a 
noyse, brethyng up to the ayre with open 
Nostrels, rayne foloweth. Also the busy heving 
of Moules; the appering or coming out of 
Wormes : Hennes resorting to the perche or reste, 
covered with dust, declare rayne foloweth.”’ 
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METHODS OF TRAINING GUN-DOGS 


T has always been my ambition to own a 
really good retriever, and as a boy I tried 
my hand at training various mongrels 
which I acquired for 10s. or so from neigh- 
bouring keepers in Hampshire. But I 

realise now that there is a yawning gulf between 
my black pup and a pup with a real, blue- 
blooded working pedigree. 

I also realise that a dog which requires 
constant punishment in order to get a grudging 
bedience is not worth keeping. That is 
vhere many profesional dog-trainers fall down. 
They are out to make as much money as they 

an, as quickly as possible. So are most of us, 
hether it be in stockbroking or dogs. But if 
. dog-trainer has twenty or more young dogs 
o train, it has got to be a pretty intensive 
business. A shooting man sends a six-months- 
old puppy to a professional trainer in, say, 
March, and expects a perfectly trained dog to 
be returned to him in September or October. 
Possibly he will have paid something like £20 
to the trainer for board and training. The dog 
may be a success if the owner is a sensible man 
and the dog has responded to the professional’s 
method. But the professional’s method may 
not have suited the dog at all. 

A certain quite well-known dog-trainer 
once told me that the first thing in dog training 
was to take all initiative out of the animal. 
Those were his words. How is this done? It’s 
not hard to guess. Now, dogs are not unlike 
children in some respects: they differ widely 
in temperament and mental make-up. Some 
are dashing and devil-may-care, others nervy 
and shy. Some are greedy, others are bad doers. 
Some retrieve naturally or are natural water 
dogs, while others require patient and gentle 
encouragement. 

Well, how does vour nervy dog respond to 
the removal of all initiative? Here is a case 
in my own experience. I had a twelve-months- 
old puppy sent me on a week’s approval. When 
I met him at the station I was horrified. He 
was a bag of bones and in a terrible state of 
nervous exhaustion. He had a shocking abscess 
in one of his ears (no doubt from a blow or 
kick), also mange. My first inclination was to 
turn him round and send him straight back, 
but there was something about his expression 
which I liked, so I decided to give him a good 
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PETTISTREE DAN, WHO WON, AMONG OTHER AWARDS, THE KENNEL CLUB 


PUPPY STAKE AND THE INTERNATIONAL 


time for a week at any rate. He proved ex- 
tremely intelligent but shrank away if you even 
looked at him. Of course, I wrote to the owner 
about him, and she explained that, owing to 
illness, she had not seen the dog before despatch 
and that he had only just returned from a well- 
known professional ‘“‘ breaker’’—I hate the word 
“‘breaker,’’ but I use it advisedly. She agreed 
to pay my vet’s bill and accept a greatly reduced 
price. 

Meanwhile, I pampered and petted the 
pup, allowing him to do just as he liked for 
about three months. At the end of that time 
he re-found some of the lost initiative, but he 














A FAMOUS LABRADOR FAMILY 


A remarkable photograph of the progeny of Du’Ch. Banchory Painter, all winners. (Left to right) 

T. Gaunt with Banchory Painter, Mr. A. B. Simpson with a daughter, the Hon. Mrs. Hill Wood 

with Painted Lady (daughter), Mr. C. H. Kennard with Pettistree Dan (son), Mr. Simpson’s 

handler Garner with a son, Major Despencer Robertson’s handler Buckell with F.T.Ch. 
Quest of Wilbury (mother) 


GUN-DOG LEAGUE OPEN STAKE 


remained, and is bundle ot 
nerves. 

But what a brain he has, and what pluck ! 
He screams if accidentally hurt, and yet wilk 
go into any thorns or nettles if I tell him to. 
His intense nervousness makes him difficult to 
handle at field trials, but he is possibly the 
most brilliant dog in the country. I met the 
professional who “broke” him and he admitted 
that he could do nothing with him. In other 
words, his ‘‘method’’ was useless for some 
dogs. 

Now take another case, my dear old Jane. 
I bought her through an advertisement as a 
three-months-old pup. She was by F.T.Ch. 
Beningborough Tanco ex Tracey Pansy—in tem- 
perament quite the opposite to the previous dog, 
though possibly the forcible removal of all 
initiative might have broken her down. I knew 
nothing about the training of dogs for trials, and 
just trained her according to my own notions of 
what a shooting-dog should be. She had no 
nerves, you couldn’t upset her, and she had one 
huge asset, an abiding love for her master. Her 
devotion to me was the foundation on which 
I built. She was a very fast worker and quite 
tireless, and, though on the small side, was 
immensely strong and could carry a hare at the 
gallop for any distance; in fact at a Labrador 
Club Open Stake her retrieving of hares was 
much commented on. Unluckily, when Jane 
was a puppy we were bothered by rabbits in 
the garden, and there is no doubt that in my 
absence the gardener made full use of Jane’s 
sporting proclivities, and I could never quite 
trust her when working in a covert, out of 
sight. I sometimes think that bitches have 
not quite such a high sense of honour as 
dogs. 

Well, Jane and I got on pretty well with 
dummies; she answered the whistle very well 
(a great difficulty with many dogs), took kindly 
to water, stayed ‘‘put”’ to order, delivered 
nicely to hand and at 18 months seemed to me 
a really good retriever. During all her training 
I took the whip to her only once, and regretted 
it for days afterwards. She wasn’t frightened— 
just terribly upset. I had joined the Eastern 
Counties Field Trial Association some time 
during the summer, not really with a view to 
competing, but as the trials were to be held on 
ground belonging to a friend near by, I said to 
myself ‘‘Why not? We can only be turned 
out, and it will be fun to watch.’’ So I applied 
for, and got, a nomination, much to the derision 
of my friends and neighbours, who were aware 
of my (and Jane’s) complete ignorance of trials 


to this day, a 
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and the keen competition we 
should meet. 

On the due date we joined 
the glad throng of retrievers, 


handlers, guns, judges and spec- 
tators. There were lots of game,and 
the shooting was good, but I must 
admit that I was terribly nervous, 
though Jane tried to cheer me 
up and was quite self-possessed. 
We were No. 3 on the card, so 
were called on straight away. I 
came under that very knowledge- 
able judge Mr. Charles Eley, who 
advanced upon me and firmly re- 
moved my walking-stick, explain- 
ing that handlers were allowed 
nothing in their hands. Then we 
walked in line through some roots 
full of partridges. Bang! a bird 
fell dead 40yds. in front. Jane 
quite steady, but keen as mustard. 
“Send your dog, please.’’ So ‘‘Go 
fetch,’’ and she was out in a flash 
and back with the bird in 10 
seconds, having marked it exactly. 
She did all that was asked of her 
with speed and certainty, finally 
wiping the eye of a well-known 
professional on a running pheasant. The 
judges retired to consider their awards and 
I thought I might get a certificate of merit. 
Presently a steward came up to me and 
whispered : ‘“‘ Jane has won both the All-aged 


Stake and the Puppy Stake. You will have 
to make a speech.”’ 
My daughter, who was present, ran up 


and asked what the steward had said, and 
whenj I told her, said: ‘‘Oh, no, impossible; 
you must have heard wrongly.” It was a 


great{moment and a great day, and I had all 


: ES,’’ I. said. ‘“ But 
suppose I start to read 
Proust much 
of my life shall I have 
to give up to him?” 
My friend said ‘‘All of it,’’ and 
for this, frankly, I am not pre- 
pared. | often wondered 
how many Proustians are Any- 
thing-elsians. A moralist once 
assured us that 


now, how 


have 


He who lives more lives than one 
More deaths than one must die. 
3ut I prefer to put it the other 
way round. 
He who dies more deaths than one 
More lives than one has iived 
“The English bishops have been 
vivacious almost to wonder,”’ 
writes Fuuer, commenting on 
their lordships’ tenacity of life. 
I want a word for insistence on 
many-sidedness. 


So many hours must I tend my 


flock ; 
So many hours must I take my 
rest: . 
So many hours must | contem- 
plate; cae 
So many kours must I sport *] DEFY 
myself. 
How shall a man know all about 
books, bridge, painting, boxing, 
music, cricket, the theatre, golf, 


horses? How shall he be an authority on Proust 
and Culbertson, Jonathan Wild and Jimmie 
Wilde, William Morris and Old Tom Morris, 
3rahms and Bradman, Cora Pearl and Skirbeck 
Cora, Highland Mary and Highland Cora. The 
last is the daughter of my little mare Skirbeck 


Cora by King of the Plain; I was present at 
Atlantic City when Highland Cora won the 
pony championship in 1937. But to return to 
the matter in hand. Were I a ventier with 


nothing to do in life, how could I hope to 
know all about surrealism and atonalism, chess- 
openings and the best order in which to tackle 
the Lake hills? How make myself master of 
Proust and the Hackney Stud Book as well ? 


RAREST MARBLE TO PRODUCE 








PETTISTREE JANE, WHO NEVER DID ANYTHING WRONG 


She won the Eastern Counties Open and Puppy [Stakes, 


and many other awards 


the luck. I shall not forget how kind and 
helpful the judges and other handlers were 
to an ignorant novice. Jane never won again. 
She was a bit too fast for her nose, though we 
had a good trial in the Labrador Club Open 
Stake at Powis Castle, when my dog Dan was 
second and Jane third. This was the only time 
I ever ran two dogs— in fact the only two I had. 
Dan almost won, but was beaten by his mother, 
F.T.Ch. Quest of Wilbury. He was the youngest 
dog inthe trial. At present I have three Labra- 
dor dog pups aged 10 weeks. Now one“of'these 


DAYS WILL COME 


By JAMES AGATE 





HAMMER AND CHISEL WORKING 


THAT OF 
Clearing out my drawers recently I came 
across a bundle of horse photographs. Here 
is one which I call ‘‘A Day in the Sun”’ (see next 
page). It represents the show-ring at Ashton 
Court, the exquisite ground where the North 
Somerset Agricultural Society is invited to hold 
its show. The date is a day at the end of May, 
1939. The figure in grey, near the jump, is the 
present writer, wearing his hat, because of the 
sun, at Arnold Bennett’s angle. Which was no 
angle at ail. I imagine that a magnifying glass 
would reveal on my face an expression of almost 
truculent fairness. I am judging the big harness 
class, and the horses are going round. 
Behind me, in the centre of the picture, is 


IN THE 
A NOBLER LINE THAN 
EGO’S FOREHAND ” 
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pups is quite different from the 
others. He is bold and friendly, 
but knows his own mind and bosses 
the other chaps completely, and | 
have to be quite firm with him at 
meals. One of the others is of a 
solitary disposition and generally 
lies by himself; also he is a bit shy, 
and doesn’t come readily when 
called. No. 3 is very gentle and 
affectionate and adores No. 1. 

Now I suspect that these 
three will require different treat- 
ment in order to bring out the 
best in them, and if one applied 
some cut-and-dried method one 
might spoil the lot, or at any rate 
one or two. The retrieving instinct 
is in them, and they all retrieve 
naturally, as I expected in view 0} 
their pedigree, but they are men 
tallv different, and at present 
don’t know which is the mos 
likely. The late Charles Alingto1 
said tome: ‘“ Never pick a pu; 
until it is at least three month: 
old.’’ Pups change tremendouslh 
between three and four months 
and the last may be first. 

But to my mind the Labrador, whether 
as sportsman or friend, stands supreme. My 
old Jane would go to the far end of a hedge- 
row and beat it down to me, just coming out to 
see if she was wanted when I fired, and then go 
back when I signalled what she was to do. She 
was also a marvellous ratter, and it was most 
amusing to see her jump on a heap of straw 
and look quickly round to see if she had bolted 
anything. 

Dear Jane! She fills a niche from which 
she can never be displaced. 


AGAIN 


Mrs. Henriques’s champion exhi- 
bit,{ Fleetwood Viking, driven by 
George Lancaster who showed my 
first pony for me 31 years ago. I 
should know the set of those 
shoulcers anywhere. Iam looking 
new at another animal hugging 
the rails on the extreme right of 
the phote graph, and driven bya 
young man in white gloves. 

I remember that after the 
show we drove home, arriving at 
one o’clock in the morning and 
heavy with sleep and the scent of 
flowering thorn. Yes, those days 
will come again. 

The photograph on the left 
shows my own little Dublin 
champion, Ego, as he was at the 
Royal Welsh Show at Monmouth 
in 1937. 

Sculpte, lime, ciséle ! 
wrote Gautier. I defy hammer and 
chisel working in the rarest marble 
to produce a nobler line than that 
of Ego’s forehand. I know not 
where, among living statuary, is 
to be :ound such another ‘‘ Gardien 
du contour pur.’’ The gods them- 
selves die, and so will Ego. But 
the photographer’s art remains to 
give at least a fleeting permanence 
to my old friend’s ‘‘trait fier et 
charmant.’’ Is it objected that 
the ears are faked? Objection sustained. We did 
all we could, short of firing a revolver, to make 
Ego prick his ears. For half an hour we waved 
handkerchiefs and rattled hats. But there was 
something moving in the brshes behind him, the 
light was fading and we had to get him home 
the same night. 

Then there is the finest photograph of a 
pony in action that I have ever seen. The animal 
is Eastertide winning her class at some English 
show. Here the excitement attaining to 
frenzy is perfectly caught. I saw this little 
mare when I was in America, to which countrv 
she had been exported ; her owners had 
difficulty in coping with her. ‘‘Eastertide,”’ 
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wrote Mr. Geoffrey Bennett in his fine book 
Famous Harness Horses, ‘‘ was one of the 
most difficult and provoking of equine artists, 
as erratic as she was engaging, as petulant 
as she was pretty, and as hard to keep calm 
and contented as any great lady of the opera 
or the stage.” 

To catch the very peak, apex and acme of 
» horse’s action is so difficult as to be brought 
off, I am tempted to think, by luck alone. To 
catch the knee at its highest point the other 
front leg must be approaching the perpendicular. 

ike a wave just before it breaks. There is 
bis further snag. Snap your trigger the tenth 
yart of a second too soon and the horse will 
1ot have had time to bend his foot under him 
nd complete the curve. 

After the drawer was tidied I spent the 
st of the afternoon, when I should have been 
king, dipping for the hundredth time into 
ennett’s book. There has been much fine and 
ble writing about the horse, and here the 
tackney pony comes in for his share. Bennett 
talking about Mel-Valley’s Wonder, and the 
sar in which he is writing is 1926: 

‘‘Wonder first saw the light at Malpas in 
heshire, being there discovered, running out 
a very rough yearling, by Mr. Arthur Hum- 
hrey of Morton, Gainsborough, than whom 
ere is no finer judge of a pony living, and 
me more skilled as an instructor of equine 
uuth. Brought out at Islington in March, 
206, when risirg two, uncer the name of 

.forton Swell, Wonder sent a thrill of joy 
hrough every pony lover in the Hall by reason 
f his sparkling, lightning-quick action, and the 
mpudent gaiety with which he surveyed the 
scene. No pony ever had quite so much ‘cheek’ 
as Wonder, and therefore no pony was ever 
quite such a pony as he. With his little in- 
turned ears pricked, and his little head looking 
aloft, as it seemed in derision at the gallery 
boys, Wonder shot up the Hall like a brilliant 
rocket of action, and the ‘ohs!’ that went up 
were as loud as ever greeted Mr. Brock’s best 
efforts at the Crystal Palace.’’ 

It is not my purpose to recount Wonder’s 
career in detail. Sufficient to say that he con- 
quered this country and America as well. Let 
Bennett relate the end. It is one of the prettiest 
stories the harness world has to tell : 

‘Probably no pony in history has travelled 
so far as has Mel-Valley’s Wonder, for he re- 
turned to England with Mr. Vanderbilt in the 
spring of 1910, was then sold and sailed to South 
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« THE FINEST PHOTOGRAPH OF A PONY IN ACTION 
THAT I HAVE EVER SEEN ” 


Eastertide winning her class at an English show 


America, finally finding his way to Holland ! 
There, though one of the most praised and 
popular ponies of all time, he might have fallen 
into obscurity and neglect, had it not been for 
the affection of his old master and mistress, 
Mr. and Mrs. Humphrey of Morton. Mr. 
Humphrey had exercised his great judgment 
to good effect, and had supplied those kind and 
generous patrons of the pony, Mr. and Mrs. 
Van Nievelt, with a number of winners, and 
when Mrs. Van Nievelt asked what she could do 
to show her appreciation of his fair dealing, 
Mr. Humphrey answered that if only she could 
get them their old pony back, he and his family 
would be her debtors for life. So Mrs. Van 
Nievelt called Mr. Jack Washington to her aid, 
and after an arduous search the old hero was at 
length discovered and sent to Morton, where 
he got a reception which any prince or prodigal 
might have envied. There at the Grange he 
has spent thirteen happy years, one of the most 
cherished members of a community in which 
everyone receives the good things of life in pro- 
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BEFORE THE WAR 


AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY’S SHOW-RING IN 


fusion. Gay and self-assured is Mel-Valley’s 
Wonder to this day, and gay he may well be, 
for to few ponies is it given to enjoy twenty- 
two years of life, and to stand knee-deep in 
kindness at the end.”’ 

It is meat and drink to me to see a horse. 
Since the mind’s eye is the 1.ext best thing to 
the eye itself, I refresh myself and it with read- 
ing Bennett, and now and again taking up my 
own pen on the subject. 

And Ego? He is very well, thank you. In 
his eleventh year, he would in happier days 
have now been at his best. For two years he 
has stood idle but knee-deep in the care and 
kindness of Albert Throup who foaled him. 
Fifteen bombs fell in his field one day, 
and blew out the windows of the farmhouse 
nearby. But my little idol was not touched, 
nor greatly scared. I have seen him once since 
the outbreak of war. To visit him oftener 


would be to revive a nostalgia that, so long 
as I remain in town, I can keep under control. 
But I hear from Albert regularly. 












THE SUMMER 
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MARDEN HILL, HERTFORDSHIRE 


Predominantly a late Georgian house built about 1785, 


THE HOME OF MAJOR CECIL BANBURY 


and altered from designs by Sir John Soane in 1819 


OST of the windows had been 
broken in Lincoln’s’ Inn 
Fields, and __— sufficiently 
mended to shelter the stacked 
records and their guardians 
which that noble square contains, when I 
called on Sir John Soane to ascertain what 
alterations he had made at this Hertford- 
shire house. The famous architect of the 
Bank of England was, of course, not there, 
but his house was exactly as it had been 
the orange marble wallpaper in the hall, 
the staircase hung with some of his 
remarkable collection of paintings—and 
I had the impression that he had only 
just gone out. It would have been 
interesting to meet him on that sopping 
winter day, with the low clouds swirling 
round the balloon barrage and an “‘alert”’ 
just sounding, and to ask him his views 
on the damage to London. I suspect he 
would have said that it was of no great 
matter, since the buildings as yet de- 
stroyed, with few exceptions, were of a 
barbarous or worthless kind—such as 








Copyright. 


2.—THE GARDEN 


were designed by Mr. Nash not excepted— 
and that he regarded the opportunity for 
replacing them with edifices of true classi- 
cal merit as very fortunate. It was indeed 
inspiring, if also alarming, to find with 
what sang-froid this treasure house faced 
the “ blitz.” 

However, in his absence, his Curator, 
Mr. Arthur Bolton, obligingly looked out 
the plans for Marden. Sir John had gone 
down there for the day in October, 1818, 
getting “home by 9 p.m.” he had noted, 
ind again on the last day of that year. 
Further visits were paid in January, 
February, April, and May, 1819, the April 
visit being made on the way to Wimpole 
where he was designing a new drawing- 
room for Lord Hardwick. Marden lying 
only a few miles off the North Road near 
Welwyn, he will have got on comfortably 
to his destination by Baldock and Roy- 
ston, his chaise making good time in the 
bright spring weather. But it was evident 
from the plans made for Mr. C. G. 
Thornton that only alterations to an 
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1.—WAITING FOR MASTER 


A memorial to an unknown spaniel below 
the drawing-room steps 





existing house were involved. The square 
buff brick building, with a semicircular bay 
on one side and an older stable yard on the 
other, was not affected. The dining-room was 
remodelled, a new staircase introduced, the 
position of some doors and fireplaces changed, 
but only one or two rooms have retained 
definite traces of his hand. The porch, and 
the dormer windows clumsily introduced into 
the parapet, must be later innovations, as is 
a red brick and timber annexe at the back 
made by the late Lady Margaret Graham. 
Yet there does remain just sufficient of Soane 
to give this very attractive small Georgian 
house the additional interest of unmistakable 
contact with that great if eccentric architect. 

As its name implies, Marden Hill (for- 
merly Mereden) stands on highish ground, on 
the south bank of the Mimram, half a mile 
east of Tewin Church. The Mimram has 
flowed through Brocket Park and is on the 
way to Panshanger before the Lea weds her 
—as Mr. Hope Bagenal has put it: 


Weds her in meads where the valerian grows : 
And sleeps at the walls of Hertford and divides 
The city’s ancient plain with pollard rows— 
To Ware, whose citizens at window bows 
Read, and still watch their floats, and peace 
abides. 

Between the main roads, Hertfordshire i 
still one of the most peaceful of counties, 
and between the great houses whose occupant 
have figured so largely in English history, on 
of the most rural. Joseph Strutt, the autho 
of Old English Sports and Pastimes, spen 
much of his time in the neighbourhood o 
Tewin, and left at his death an unfinishe: 
MS. of a romance called Queen Hoo Halli, 
after a picturesque brick Tudor house 1 
the parish. The tale was completed by Si 
Walter Scott and published in 1808. Ther 
was probably such a house at Marden, on 
of the earliest records of which is as bein 
in the possession of Edward North, son < 
Edward VI’s Master of the Harriers. | 
descended to another Edward North, Ser- 
geant-at-arms to Charles I. His grandso 
Hugh is recorded to have “ built a fair house’ 
at Marden, apparently during the Common 
wealth. Parts of this form the north side 0) 
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3.—THE APPROACH UP THE BEECH 
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4.—A MASSIVE BATTLEMENTED YEW HEDGE ENCLOSES THE ROSE GARDEN 
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the present house, the back door 
from the stable yard being framed 
by two rusticated pilasters of 
white-painted wood, the whole 
recalling contemporary carpen- 
try at Tyttenhanger in the same 
county. Hugh’s sisters, after his 
death without heirs, sold Marden 
to Edmund Field, M.P._ for 
Hertford 1671-76. Twenty years 
later it was the property of the 
Rev. Richard Warren, rector of 
South Warnborough, near Odi- 
ham, who left it in 1692 to his 
son. The latter, in 1728, married 
Mary, daughter and coheir of 
Joseph Collett, who lived in the 
brick Tudor tower of Hertford 
Castle. The touching epitaph in 
Tewin Church to her, who died 
aged thirty-one in the winter of 
1733, has the ring of personal 
tragedy : 


The tend’rest parent and the kind- 
est wile, 

My heart drops blood to think how 
short thy life. 


lls 





When vice and folly impudently 
tread, 

And humble virtue hides her modest 
head, 


Thy bright example to the world had stood 
A lively pattern of the great and good. 


It must also be recorded that there is a tomb- 
stone in the churchyard, of about 1630, to 
somebody with the entrancing name of 
Affabel Battel. 

Arthur Collet, son of Richard and Mary, 
sold Marden in 1785 to Robert Mackay of 
Tewin House, who is stated to have pulled 
down the old house and built “a handsome 


modern mansion.’’ This is the existing house. 
Looking up the approach, along an avenue of 
fine old beeches (Fig. 3), its original appear- 
eliminating the 
parapet 


deduced by 
that break 


can be 
windows 
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6.—HALL AND STAIRCASE, FROM THE 


DRAWING ROOM 
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5.—SOANE’S PLAN FOR ALTERATIONS TO THE GROUND 


FLOOR, 1818 


(Reproduced by courtesy of Sir John Soane’s Museum) 


(behind which are still two of the unobtrusive 
original dormers) and subtracting the project- 
ing porch, though the columns and entabla- 
ture of the little portico are apparently 
Soane’s, re-used when the porch was added. 
One of the ground-floor rooms retains a frieze 
and fireplace of late Adam style which evi- 
dently dated from 1785 and suggest, with the 
Bloomsburian exterior, that Thomas Lever- 
ton, the London builder of many town and 
country houses at that date, may have been 
responsible for it. In 1809 Robert Mackay 
sold the place to Richard Flower of Hertford, 
from whom it was bought by Claude-George 
Thornton in 1817. Mrs. Mackay died at Bath, 
and one of her sons serving with the Army 
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7.—THE SOANE ROOM OVER THE HALL 
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in India, in the same year. 
Mr. Thornton came of a 
Yorkshire banking family associ- 
ated with Hull, several members 
of whom were Directors of the 
Bank of England during the 
latter half of the eighteenth 
century. Claude-George, born 
1776, was a son of Godfrey 
Thornton of Austin Friars and 
Rebecca, daughter of Clauce 
Noortwyck of Amsterdam. (T 
Continental practice, initiate | 
by his god-parents, of giving t 
Thorntons hyphenated christi 
names persisted throughout t 
nineteenth century.) Clauc 
George himself married a M 
Smith of neighbouring Woodh: 
a house built about the same tii 
as Marden from Thomas Ley 
ton’s designs. If this was perh; 
an inducement to settle in He 
fordshire instead of on 
; father’s Bedfordshire estate 
Moggerhanger, the connecti 
of his father and uncle with ti 
Bank of England evidently | 
to the employment of Soane ; 
Marden. Considering that tl 
house was still quite a new one, and tha 
neither the exterior, nor the plan, nor tl! 
accommodation was materially changed, t! 
purpose of employing so eminent an archite: 
on :uch minor alterations is otherwise ob- 
scure. In Soane’s plan the new work is 
marked in brown: it includes the chimney 
breast in the drawing-room (Fig. 10), the side 
board arch in the dining-room (Fig. 9), and 
the staircase. The latter, evidently on the 
site of the previous ascent, since the ceiling 
has the 1785 festooned frieze, was probably 
made more imposing. The hall (Fig. 6) was 
given a segmentally arched ceiling with a 
characteristic Soane “key pattern and ball” 
enrickment; and from it the Icwer flight of 
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the stairs ascends on the axis of the front door and 
avenue. The upper flight is duplicated, curving 
hack to the first-floor landing (Fig. 8), the treatment 
vhich, however, seems not to have been altered. 
e staircase ironwork, almost identical with that 
Soane’s own house, is of a stock pattern, and, 
ording to the drawings, was introduced by him. 

. centre door of the landing gives into a room 
ve the entry hall which, before it was mutilated, 

very characteristic of Soane (Fig. 7). Here we 

e the typical vaulted ceiling, with ball ornament, 

Soane’s type of fireplace eschewing the use of 
sical structural members—which he _ strongly 
ected to seeing debased to mere _ internal 
ration. 

When this room looked down the avenue, it 
st have been charming. Unfortunately the upper 
rey of the later porch, containing a bathroom, 
‘ks the window, and the room has been split in 
longitudinally. The reconstruction was actually 
cuted during the spring of 1819, after Soane’s 
ial visits. A clerk of the works was sent down 
supervise the work, and in the following July 
nton wrote to Soane saying “‘a very comfortable 
ise you have made us.”’ The records at the Soane 
seum are not very informative, most of the points 
ing evidently been settled on the spot. But 
re are references to the alteration of the stairs, 
arch in the dining-room, the vaulted room, 
| alteration to the chimney-stacks, also to the 
ilding of the portico. Between November 26, 
iS and June 30, 1819 the total cost was 
825 6s. 10%4d. (bricklayer £1,074; carpenter, 
320; mason, £623; plasterer, £546; painter and 

tazier, £650). 

An amusing relic of the builder of Marden is 

the life-size effigy of a spaniel, in Coade stone, set 
i the arch below the garden staircase to the bow 
room (Fig. 1). His name and fame are not preserved, 
but he was evidently a faithful friend, and he still 
sits looking up for his master and mistress to come 
down the steps. But all he has to gaze at so intently 
is a shield of armorial bearings in the keystone of 
th» arch. In 1903 the property was sold by the 
eventual heirs of C. G. Thornton to the late Earl 
Cowper, as Marden adjoins Panshanger and its 
500 acres were in the m ddle of his shoot. At the 
time, the house was let to Mr. Hoare, a Director of 
the Bank of England. On the authority ot his son, 
the late Mr. Douro Hoare, it is said that Lord 
Cowper told Mr. Hoare that he was going to bid 
for Marden and that if he, Mr. Hoare, would under- 
take not to bid against him, he, Lord Cowper, would 
give him a lease of it rent free for the rest of his 
life. This suited Mr. Hoare very well, as he had no 
intention of buying the property. Unfortunately, 
the old gentleman broke his neck within six months 
while hacking in Panshanger Park. A subsequent 
tenant was Lady Margaret Graham. 


Ul 





Major and Mrs. Banbury have had their home 
at Marden for the last twenty years, and much of 
the present charm of the house is due to them. 
The bow drawing-room is decorated with a set of 
eighteenth-century Dutch landscape panels and a 
mirror en suite, from Mrs. Banbury’s old home in 
Holland. With the French grey background of the 
walls and the warm hues of the Continental furni- 
ture, which includes some fine pieces of Louis XV 
marquetry, the room might be in some Dutch 
chateau, yet is perfectly in key with the house. 


_ The dining-room owes to Soane the existing 
wide flattened arch at its inner end. The sideboard 
might very well be that indicated for the position 
on Soane’s plan. The walls are sage green, 
against which the lacquer reds and golds and other 

right colours of the curious painted screen attract 
the eye. It has been suggested that the screen 

South American, the painting by a_ local 

‘ctist more familiar with Christian than classical 

‘ymbolism. 


But the time has come to leave such 
peculations and return to the world of realities : 
0 the black-out and the “ blitz.“ In departing one 
.ay skirt through the rose garden, sheltered by 

massive battlemented yew hedge (Fig. 4), and 
‘eta last backward glimpse of this distinguished 
ttle house beneath the silver arches of the beech 
venue. CHRISTOPHER HUSSEY. 
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8.—THE FIRST-FLOOR LANDING 
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9.—_THE DINING-ROOM: SAGE GREEN WALLS 
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10.—DUTCH LANDSCAPES AND GREY WALLS: THE DRAWING-ROOM 











HERE is unquestionably a war on. 

First of all, Sunday golf at St. Andrews 

(to be sure it turned out to be only on 

the Eden Course in the afternoon) left 

the world perfectly calm, and produced 
no more than a paragraph or two. Then the 
United States Golf Association decided, if | 
may so describe it, to stabilise the golf ball, 
and again we remained tranquil to the point of 
indifference. I remember to have read two or 
three lines on the subject, which passed almost 
completely out of my head; but I have now 
received from St. Andrews the announcement 
of the U.S.G.A. ‘released’ on June 27. The 
decision of the American ruling body does not, 
of course, directly affect us, but it will have to 
be considered by us in happier days to come, 
and meanwhile it is interesting as showing the 
trend of opinion in a considerable part of the 
golfing community. 

The executive committee of the U.S.G.A. 
has declared an amended rule to operate from 
next New Year’s Day to this effect : “A limit 
will be placed on the golf ball so that its velocity 
shall not be greater than 250 feet per second 
when measured on the Association’s machine. 
The temperature of the ball when tested will 
be 75 degrees Fahrenheit. A maximum tolerance 
of 2 per cent. will be allowed on any ball.”’ It 
is added that the present rules as to the size 
and weight of the ball (those in America differ 
slightly from ours) are not to be changed. The 
machine mentioned is one devised by the 
Armour Research Foundation, and has a driving 
hammer of which the ‘impact velocity’’ is 
145 feet per second. The velocities after impact 
of the golf balls of 10 leading companies, as 
tested by this machine, varied roughly between 
247 and 254 feet per second, so that the 250 feet 
laid down in the new rule leaves things much 
as they were, but sees to it that the velocity 
shall not increase in the future. There has 
been, we are told, a steady lengthening process 
going on for some time, and this will stop. We 
have grown accustomed to the term “ freezing”’ 
as applied to assets, and now the U.S.G.A. 
extends its use by saying that the rule “will 
freeze the distance qualities of the ball at 
about the present maximum.” 

The U.S.G.A. go on to give what they 
believe will be some of the results of this 
decision, made ‘‘for the best interests of the 
game.’ As regards the first-class player, he 
will be able to hit as far but no farther than 
he can at this moment, and there will be no 
more ‘distortion of the game.’’ The same 
applies to the average player, and in addition 
he will derive two economic advantages. First 
he will not have to pay for more lengthening 
and re-designing of his course, since ‘Courses 
will not be put out of date any more on the 
score of yardage.’’ Secondly, the ball makers, 
not having to spend money on constantly 
experimenting as to increased distance, can 
“concentrate their efforts on making golf balls 
of still better all-round quality or more suited 
to individual needs.’’ 

I must say I am much more impressed by 
the first argument than by the second, or by 
a further claim of ‘“‘serving the cause of individ- 
ual playing skill.’’ I doubt if this really means 
much, unless, indeed, it suggests that distin- 
guished professionals will no longer be able to 
get from their particular companies particular 
balls that go just a little farther. If it does 
mean that no doubt it is all to the good. 

As I have already hinted, we over here 
have neither the time nor the desire to think 
about these things just now. They seem dim 
and unimportant. As far as we do give them a 
thought, however, I suppose some will be mildly 
pleased and some rather disappointed. Every- 
one will congratulate the U.S.G.A. on working 
so hard at the subject, as they clearly have, and 
on tackling it definitely and decidedly. The 
disappointment, if there is any, will be that the 
decision is not a little bolder. I myself am 
perhaps a little disappointed, but I am not in 
in the least surprised. I think that the present 
ball goes too far, and the game would be a 
better one as played by the best golfers if the 
ball’s flight was curtailed, but I have always 
regarded its curtailment as something of a 
Utopian project. 

The great and rather ignorant golfing 
public has long become, as it were, drunk on 





HALF A LOAF 








the subject of length. It enjoys more than 
anything else seeing its idols hit the ball 
prodigious distances; it revels in hitting rela- 
tively prodigious distances itself. Nothing will 
ever induce it to have a sense of proportion in 
this matter, or to see that there may be just as 
much satisfaction, and just as much skill in 
hitting a ball, let us say, 200 yards, as there is 


A Golf Commentary by 
BERNARD DARWIN 
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in hitting it 250 yards. It regards any reduction 
in the capacity of the ball as “‘retrogressive,’’ 
and nothing will ever make it change its mind 
on this point. Therefore, according to my 
possibly pusillanimous view, any reform must 
take the shape of driving a nail not where it 
won’t but where it will go. There are those who 
dream of some form of solid ball or even of a 
gutty, but they are only dreaming. 

It seems to me that the U.S.G.A. have 
taken a practical if not an heroic view. They 
have realised that there are some things that 
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their public cannot be made to do, and others 
that they will agree to; and they have acted 
accordingly. Half a loaf is much better than no 
bread. 

With this decision there vanishes, for some 
time at least and as far as America is concerned, 
any project of a “championship ball.”’ It is on» 
presenting, no doubt, all sorts of practic; 
difficulties, and yet it is one for which I hay> 
always had a weakness. It is one which has, i 
effect, been found practicable in billiards, sinc » 
there is a championship table, and I have alway 
wished something of the same kind could { 
devised in golf. The older and stiffer I get, t! 
more sure I am that I do not personally wa 
to play with any such restricted ball, sin 
courses are fully long enough for me as the 
are. I am, however, also sure that golf is n 
as fine a game as it might be for the best ar 
strongest golfers, and that to see them reduci1 
what were once noble holes to the length of ‘ 
kick and a spit”’ is a depressing business. Hoy 
ever, I have said all this before, and so ha: 
many other people. It is better to be thankf 
that the U.S.G.A. have done a definite som 
thing to prevent, let us say, the first hole < 
St. Andrews becoming a one-shot hole with 
nice little,carry_of 350 yards or so over the Burr 


A COUNTRYWOMAN’S DIARY 


By E. M. DELAFIELD 


si HE ginger kitten, aged two months, 
is going to be shot because it is half- 
blind.”’ 
I don’t know whether there are 
people who could have heard this 
quite unmoved. If they had actually seen the 
ginger kitten, it would have been impossible. 
It was so fluffy and friendly, so ready to be 
petted, and had such an indescribably pathetic 
way of poking its way about, with its head raised 
and its red-rimmed, half-shut eyes blinking 
against the light. 

Although knowing well that the three cats 
already in possession of this house would be 
very angry at the advent of a fourth, that 
Benjy wouid insist on playing with it in his 
usual excitable and unrestrained manner, and 
that Benjy’s father would growl at it un- 
sociably, I offered it a home on the spot. 
Luckily, a much better home was available, and 
a very efficient—and Red Cross-trained—young 
friend of mine brought the ginger kitten there. 

We washed its eyes with disinfectant, dosed 
it, smothered it in flea-powder, and fed it. The 
little thing purred through it all. 

By this time it had me completely under 
its paw. 

I was leaving the house next day, and the 
last I saw of little Ginger was early in the 
morning. Red Cross ministrations had been 
most effective—its eyes looked better, its coat 
was beautiful, and it made a spirited attempt 
to spring in among a group of large bloodhounds 
in the adjoining kennel. This, however, I 
discouraged. 

There were, as there always are, knowledge- 
able people who positively declared it to be a 
male kitten. Shortly after this pronouncement, 
it was suddenly decided to name it Maud— 
because, after the powders had been adminis- 
tered, it went into the garden a good many 
times. 





* * 
* 


HE bloodhounds with whom Maud wished 
to play were the first I have ever seen at 
really close quarters. The deep, dramatic 
baying that I heard in the distance immediately 
recalled to my mind The Hound of the Basker- 
villes—though I believe the Baskervilles’ pet 
was really a mastiff, and a particularly savage 
one. 

The bloodhounds, on the other hand, 
seemed astonishingly |gentle, and even senti- 
mental, with kind, melancholy faces and 
wagging tails. 

* * 
* 
AST week I went to a garden /éte in Glouces- 
tershire—this week I went to one in Devon- 
shire. There was one stall entirely given over 
to home-made cakes—and had they been uncut 














rubies and diamonds, they would scarcely hav: 
caused more excitement. I need hardly ada 
that the féte had not been declared open more 
than 10 minutes before that particular stali 
was sold out. 

Next to it was what, had we been honest 
and fearless, we should have had to call The 
Fortune-teller. Instead, we kept on the right 
side of the law—we hoped—and spoke of palm 
reading and character-divination. 

There was a children’s fancy-dress competi- 
tion, all the dresses being home-made at a cost 
of 3s. or under. There were nearly 40 entries 
for this, and most of the dresses showed great 
ingenuity and taste. ‘‘Mrs. Cinema-Litter’’ was 
an original creation, hung with a great display 
of cigarette cartons, chocolate wrappers, spent 
matches and the like, that gave one a horrid 
idea of what the floor of a picture-palace looks 
like when the audience goes out and the lights 
go on. 

The féte was for the benefit of the Red 
Cross and of ithe Waifs and Strays Society. 
The labour involved was, of course, voluntary, 
and it was almost all undertaken, and efficiently 
carried out, by women who, as the saying is— 
“do their own work”’—work that starts soon 
after 6 a.m. and ends at any time between 
10 p.m. and 12. I have never been, and prob- 
ably never shall be, able adequately to express 
my admiration for the English village-woman. 
I doubt if her like exists anywhere else in the 
world. 

* e * 

] AM glad that Major Jarvis supports my plaint 

as to the difficulty of obtaining ordinary cold 
water to drink in almost any English restaurant. 
In return, I may say that I thoroughly agree 
with him about the dismaying aspect of th: 
dimmed and yellowed bottles and jugs in whic! 
the precious fluid is hoarded and _ placed—- 
apparently with so much reluctance—before 
thirsty public. 

If anything could add to my utter dis 
couragement on the subject it would be Majo- 
Jarvis’s comment on the use of very oli 
water-jugs as ash-trays. 

My favourite drink, after cold water, 
beer—which leads me to a question that, lik 
Rosa Dartle, I ask only “because I want t 
know.’’ I recently asked for a glass of beer a: 
a small hotel and was told by the barmai 
kindly and regretfully, that she had none t 
offer me. 

Seeing, I suppose, that I was disappointec , 
she added at once: “I could let you have 
glass of ale, though.”’ I accepted the glass c- 
ale very gratefully—but to this day I really 
don’t know what the difference is, betwee™ 
beer and ale. 

Anyway, it was a good drink. 
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CAPTURING WILD BEES 


By MICHAEL HAWORTH-BOOTH 

















IT-HIVE ON THE HOUSE WHERE BEES WERE CAPTURED 
On the left are the Bee Escape and puttied-up tiles 


? HEN a slight deficiency of sweet- 
stuffs began to be observed my 
thoughts turned to bees. Appar- 
ently a great many other people 
had had the same idea, as I found 

t almost impossible to buy stocks. Rather 

han compete with more knowledgeable bee- 
eepers for the scanty supplies available I 
lecided to explore the possibilities of capturing 

vild bees and setting them to work for our 

benefit. 

A course of technical reading, for which 
every odd moment which could be snatched 
from the general farm work in the spring lull 
was utilised, revealed the fact that there was 
a system in vogue which promised fairly certain 
results. 

Briefly, the idea is to stop out the wild 
bees from their nest on a warm sunny day 
by fitting a one-way, “‘exit only’’ gadget, known 
as a Porter Bee Escape, at the entrance. The 
bees, finding that they cannot get back to 
their home, are then likely to enter a _ bait- 
hive containing frames of comb and at least 
one of a young brood from another hive, pro- 
vided that the new dwelling is placed close to 
and above their old nest. Their queen does 
not usually come out but remains with the 
young bees. Accordingly, after the colonists 
have settled down in the hive, a young queen 
or a ripe queen cell is introduced. 

The greatest possible success is obtained 
when, after some weeks, the old queen in the 
nest having died from neglect, the bee hunter 
is able to remove the Porter Escape and allow 
the newly domesticated bees to return to rob 
the honey and store it conveniently in the 
supers of the hive. 

Although successful, this plan does not 
always work out in this way in practice. The 
first objective I selected was a cottage whose 
half-tiled walls were completely infested with 
bees, to the great discomfort of the occupants. 
They readily gave their consent to the 
xperiment, as the four strong colonies 
in the walls perpetually invaded the 
interior of the house through cracks 
in the woodwork, and, on summer 
lights at swarming time, the whole 
building vibrated and hummed like a 
power-house. 

The generosity of an expert friend 
rovided a small, single-walled hive, 
ome old frames of drawn-out comb 
nd a precious frame of brood. I made 
i new base for the hive of three-ply 
ood, for the sake of lightness, and 
Iso a new roof of very light matching 

vered with felt. Other items made 
eady for the attempt were a light 

xtension ladder, 14lb. of putty and a 

utty-knife, a Porter Escape, an abso- 
utely bee-proof veil, a pair of bee- 

‘oves and a pulley block with 40ft. of 

ught rope. 

On a warm morning we set forth 
nd climbed up to the main nest, fixed 
the pulley above it, hauled up the hive, 


adjusted the entrance just above the nest and 
blocked .up the way-in with the Porter. The 
bees immediately found a new way into their 
nest through another chink in the half-tiling. 
Four hours’ work with the putty-knife followed, 
and by afternoon the bees were beginning to 
lose heart. A few did enter the bait-hive but 
did not stay long, as I had not wished to risk 
putting the frame of brood in until it seemed 
certain that enough bees would enter to keep 
it warm. 

I was busy hay-making the next morning, 
but at one o’clock my friend at the cottage 
telephoned to say that the bees had rushed 
out of the nest, spiralled up in the air and then 
descended on the extempore alighting-board of 
the hive. When I got there bees still bulged 
out of the entrance, but the main body were 
inside. 

At night I closed the entrance and lowered 
the hive. .All ten frames were densely packed 
with bees, and I transferred them to a newly 
renovated hive at home and replaced the bait- 
hive with a further 10 frames of somewhat 
moth-eaten old drawn-out comb in position. 
I stopped up another hole or two with putty, 
and two days later the same occurrence repeated 
itself in all details. Owing to ploughing up, 
our hay-making was soon over, and I secured 
two more rudimentary bait-hives with a view 
to attacking another likely site. 

An important health institution was also 
infested with wild bees of a peculiarly ferocious 
nature, and I wished to try the system on more 
catholic lines. I found the nests at a consider- 
able height; the swaying motion of extension 
ladders, while I was being effectively stung 
right through the soft leather of the bee-gloves, 
was far from comfortable, but, in the end, putty 
and perseverance triumphed. The most war- 


like nest were induced to enter the bait-hive. 
With unusual energy they drew out comb on 
all the brood frames (fitted with new foundation 





PART OF THE APIARY IN WHICH THERE IS NOW 
A “FINE ARMY” OF CAPTURED BEES 






A HIVE SUPERED AND PROPERLY ROOFED 


Here the “‘ most war-like nest’ entered the bait-hive 


as the supply of old comb had come to an end) 
within a week, and within another they were 
transferred to a proper hive with a super fitted 
with shallow frames. 

It seems probable, in this instance, that 
the full programme will be carried out and the 
bees allowed to return to remove the honey 
buried among débris and grubs in the cavities 
of the walls. They alone can get at it without 
damaging the fabric, can transport it, refine it 
and store it in fresh clean cells so that it is fit 
for human consumption. This hive will there- 
fore be left in position, on the high leads above 
the old nest, with a view to securing these stores 
if possible, as will also two other bait-hives now 
suspended from the walls of other buildings. 

In many instances the action of blocking 
out the bees seemed to induce them to swarm 
into the bait-hive. But, as their preparations 
for swarming must have been begun some weeks 
before the nest was blocked, it can only be that 
what would otherwise perhaps have been 
merely an abortive attempt was actually carried 
out at full speed. 

In order to stock the new apiary as quickly 
as possible considerable risks were taken with 
the bees. Casts, swarms and captured nests 
were thickly powdered with uniting powder and 
run into the hives one on top of another as 
they were obtained. Luckily no fighting 
occurred, although there were some anxious 
moments when running large swarms into 
hives already fairly well populated. 

By the time I could get around to the 
bees it was often too dark to spot the entering 
queen, and so the monarchs were usually left 
to fight it out to the death. They must have 
done so in each case, as no swarms issued from 
the hives and on my going through them later 
only one queen was found in each. 

All but one of the six hives at the home 
apiary have been supered, or fitted with section 


racks, and the cells are now filled with 
honey, as yet uncapped. Some of 
the captured bees are black and 


fierce and seem to have a predilection 
for gathering pollen of a_ peculiarly 
dark red colour. To obtain a gentler 
strain it will be desirable to re-queen 
them at the first opportunity, although 
their energy, even in bad weather, is 
markedly greater than that of the more 
good-natured, yellower, domestic bee, 
two nests of which were also captured. 

Whether the aim of surplus honey 
in the first season will be realised or 
not depends on whether the heather 
on the common secretes nectar or not, 
and on how many sunny days occur. 
At all events, owing to the help and 
guidance of a bee-expert friend, who 
supplied old hives and equipment, and 
by dint of some uncomfortable mo- 
ments on high ladders and a good deal 
of donkey-work, we now have a fine 
army of bees doing their best to ex- 
ploit the nectar flow from the flowering 
garder for our benefit. 
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OUR INTREPID FISHING FLEET 


War, by Leo Walmsley. (Collins, 


Fishermen al 
10s. 6d.). 
HOUGH we are a nation of seafarers, 

as we have been told by poets, our 


knowledge of ships and seamen is 

curiously limited. We know even less 

of our fishermen. Work is done some- 
where, for fish and chip shops, even far inland, are 
as popular as taverns; and what used to be the 
second course at dinner no doubt had to be 
caught. But how and where, and by whom? 
Not everybody has seen daybreak over the 
Dogger Bank in winter, when a fishing fleet was 
hauling its trawls. That scene itself, in heavy 
weather, could look very like battle. It was, 
too, in a way, though little was ever said about 
it. Fish, anvhow, was cheap. That knowledge 
was enough for us. 

The North Sea, we used to be assured in 
the days of sail, was the hardest school for 
seamen. It can provide almost any of the 
troubles, at short notice, that keep seamen 
anxious and alert. Its variety is infinite. And, 
its area being moderate and compassable, 
Hitler supposed that by adding unremitting 
horror to its ugly chances he could close it to 


A Review by H. M. TOMLINSON 


Then he might have guessed what chance there 
was of scaring men of that sort away from duty. 
All that happened was that they returned to 
port to find the right gear for fishing and hunting 
another kind of beast. Now they are at it. The 
North Sea was not closed, not for a single day. 

We ought to be grateful to Mr. Walmsley 
for telling us at length how jt all happened, and 
how the task is still being done. His narrative 
is the livelier because it is largely autobio- 
graphical. He himself was an airman in the last 
war and flew in Africa. He never felt hate for 
his enemy. And when this war began, like the 
simple fishermen about him, he looked dubiously 
on all atrocity stories; they were propaganda, 
as one would expect. 

The awakening was slow. He explains it. 
It is not easy for simple souls to believe in 
deliberate evil. Fishers would be over the 
deep, their nets out, but watched from afar 
by a bomber which stalked them from cloud to 
cloud, then dropped its explosives, and machine- 
gunned the fishers when they took to their boat. 
The bomber rose to hide in the clouds again. 

And do you remember the winter of 
1939-40? It was worse at sea. To be wounded 





A TRAWLER MAKING HARBOUR IN A STORM 


(From Fishermen at War) 


traffic altogether. He sowed it with floating 
mines, he sank magnetic mines in its shallower 
fairways, he bombed and gunned _ trawlers, 
neutral passenger ships, and even lightships. 
The crew of the East Dudgeon were all drowned, 
but one man. 

Seamen are conservative craftsmen, and 
they have a code of manners, unwritten, but 
international. The sea is theirenemy. Whatever 
the weather at sea, you must help the helpless, 
though your own life may go. The German 
broke that ancient tradition. He attacked the 
helpless. He used their innocence as a means 
to their undoing. This has never happened 
before, except, of course, when pirates with 
foul reputations and no national flag, used to 
be about. The blowing up of the Simon Bolivar, 
a neutral passenger ship bound from one 
neutral port to another, like the destruction of 
Rotterdam, was not chance, but part of a policy 
to cause dismay and horror, and so make easy 
the way of the transgressor. What a slinker a 
German sailor will have to be, when the war is 
over, and he must appear again at a foreign px rt! 

Mr. Walmsley has his home among North- 
East Coast inshore fishermen, but he knows the 
men of the trawlers and herringers also. He has 
many friends among the fishers, and we are 
favoured with the portraits of a few, for he 
includes them in his book. So we can see what 
a silly idea it was, that such men could be 
intimidated by any horror Hitler could devise ! 
And what a pity, that the German leader was 
not a forecastle hand, instead of a house painter ! 





and adrift in that weather, without food or 
water, and the oars splintered by bullets, is 
past description. Yet not horror was roused, 
but a grim resolve to put an end to this, some- 
how. One man known to Mr. Walmsley swore, 
after he had learned the worst of Nazi methods, 
that he would never rescue a drowning German; 
but when his craft brought down a bomber, and 
a fellow was seen in the waves, he was imme- 
diately at hand with the means to rescue. 

It is one of the merits of this book that its 
writer knows no more of politics and the 
ideologies than the men he tells us about. You 
can see in it, therefore, the gradual rise in the 
natural man of an implacable hatred of the Nazi 
mind and all its workings, and why. 

The book is full of the instances. There is 
the trawler skipper, with whom Mr. Walmsley 
went out after drifting mines, who was present 
when the Simon Bolivar went down. Fire was 
there, as well as the sea. Oil-fuel was burning. But 
that skipper would not talk of it. All he would 
recall was a doll he saw floating in the wreckage. 
But we remember that many children were lost. 

That skipper now regards all time spent in 
port, for whatever reason, as wasted. His craft 
carries guns. That was the effect of horror upon 
him. Hitler never thought of that doll, though 
he knew a magnetic mine might catch oil fuel 
alight, and so complete his war-like job. 

And how quickly that secret device, the 
magnetic mine, was put out of action! Mr. 
Walmsley tells the story. Nobody knew any- 
thing of the brute till coastguards found a 


specimen, with parachute attachea, ou a mua 
flat of the Thames estuary. Presently Lieut. 
Commander G. F. Ouvry arrived; and next 
day at low water, having had removed all stee! 
articles, such as pen knives, from the vicinity, he 
explained to his colleagues what he proposed t» 
do, so that if while handling it he disappeared ; 
an instant they would know what not todo. | 
killed that dragon, and it was a fearsome beas., 
Mr. Walmsley has written some popu 

novels, but it would have to bea very good no, 
to excel the story of his Fishermen at War, 


A FIRST NOVEL 

RS. Winifred Williams has already won reco - 

nition asa short-story writer of acute percepti: 
and individuality. Her first novel, The Beehi 
(Faber, 7s. 6d.), proves that she can work w 
distinction on a broader canvas. It is a story 
the industrial West Riding, or more accurate 
half a dozen or more interlocked stories. For M 
Williams’s aim has been to show us a cross-secti 
of a community rather than to throw into hi 
relief one or two main characters. The style 
cinematographic, with swift transitions from « 
point of interest to another. Perhaps no ot} 
technique would have served her purpose so we 
It allows her to make skilful use of contrast in placin; 
her scenes, and to convey with cumulative pow 
the ‘chaos of thought and passion”’ animating tl] 
grim northern people. Its drawback is that 
demands an unusual degree of concentration fro 
the reader. The action is so diffused that he is aj 
to lose touch with the characters as they crowd int 
the picture, and has to turn back to refresh h 
memory. He needs more /ett-motifs: Mrs. Willian 
relies too much on the mere repetition of a christian 
name. It isa pity, for she is as capable as anybody 
of making one word do the work of ten: her charac- 
ters, within the limits she has set herself, are firmly 
drawn, especially those who work with their hands, 
and there is one, an adolescent office girl, that 
touched with a rare and tender beauty. This is a 
novel of fine quality, and of still finer promise. 


ANOTHER BEDSIDE BOOK 


Mr. Arthur Stanley, author of the ever-selling 
Bedside Book, can call a new anthology Good 
Company (Gollancz, 3s. 6d.), and be sure that we 
shall believe him in advance. Of all the character- 
istics that go to the making of an anthologist, 
perhaps the most important is neither voracious 
reading nor a good memory, neither a catholic 
taste nor a fine judgment, but just unselfconscieus- 
ness. Such an anthologist—with all the other named 
qualities thrown in—is Mr. Stanley. He does not 
blench from including the hackneyed, if it is also 
the incomparable; on the other hand, he trusts his 
own preferences among the moderns, or includes 
some comment from a dead and gone evening paper 
that must have caught his magpie-eye years ago. 
So we get, for instance, in the section called “A 
Bevy of Ladies,’’ those two most famous Helens 
of poetry, Marlowe’s and Poe’s; but we also get 
passages from Axel Munthe and from Mazo De La 
Roche. And somehow we are pleased to meet all of 
them again. The “‘Gaggle of Geese’’ section gives 
Mr. Stanley his widest scope, and good use he 
makes of it, from a ninth-century Chinese adjuration 
of a crocodile to extracts from O. Henry and Eric 
Linklater. Other sections, which will give an idea 
of the book’s range, are ‘‘A Blush of Boys,” “A 
Muster of Peacocks,’’ and ‘‘ A School of Clerks.” 


UNDYING POLAND 


Names, however unpronounceable, may become 
household words in war-time; and such is the case 
to-day where Poland is concerned. In Polish 
Panorama (Faber & Faber, 8s. 6d.), we meet many 
of these names—Gdynia, Lodz, Lwow, to choose the 
easiest among them— in a series of very beautiful 
photographs accompanied by the letterpress of two 
Poles who have combined their names to make the 
single personality known as Lewitt-Him. The 
notes accompanying the photographs tend to b 
trite or jocular; but for the wealth of photograph 
there can be nothing but admiration. Here ar: 
many of Poland’s historied towns, her ancien 
buildings and monuments, her strikingly feature 
and garbed peasants, her wild, lovely haunts 0 
nature. Here are the Huculs, who “have a passio1 
and a genius for decoration,’’ the Gorals, a speci¢ 
of Polish Highlanders, and many other individua 
and types. Most memorable of all, perhaps, are th 
quarries of Janowa Dolina, the river Prut runnin 
between dense forests, and a breath-taking sno‘ 
scene from the Pripet Marshes. An introduction * 
the book was written by Sir Hugh Walpole short!, 
before his death. 








The text of The Bible for To-day (Oxfor 
University Press, 21s.) is taken from the Authorise« 
Version, and not, as stated in our issue of August }, 
from the Revised Version. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


HUMOUR ON THE FARM 


1R,—Food production in war-time is apt to be a 
rim job, for we are continually asking men to 
‘aake more and more bricks with less and less straw. 
ven so it has its humours, and we can sometimes 
ugh. : 

Thus, a truculent woman farmer flatly refused 

plough, defied a compulsory Order, and, when a 

mtractor was sent to break up the pasture sched- 

led, fastened up the gate with a cow chain. The 
ck was picked and ploughing started, whereupon 
ie lady stood in the path of the tractor and said 
iterally) ‘‘Over my dead body.’ The driver 
topped, but the District Officer, infuriated by the 
hole silly business, said to the driver, ‘‘Get down 
nd let me drive.’’ Convinced that a District Officer 
vas quite capable of driving over her dead body, 
the lady went home—checked, but far from defeated. 
Her next move was to release a very irascible 
‘riesian bull, but the tractor driver saw it coming, 
inhitched the plough, and drove straight for the 
ull, which turned and fled. The joy of the chase 
as too much for the driver, for he continued to 
yursue the bull to the end of a long field bounded 
»y a quickset hedge. The bull plunged through 
t—and the lady gave in. 

On another occasion a farm which was being 
nspected was owned by an old woman whose touch 
vith the present was of the slightest. Her two 
laughters ran the farm, and were quite frank that 
t was too much for them. The old lady looked 
ard at my clerical collar and then at the very 
jleasant District Officer. She next walked away, 
eaned against a cowhouse, and thought hard. A 
light dawned, and shaking an admonitory fore- 
finger at him she said, “‘ You’ve brought a parson 
to help you to ’tice one of my wenches away, but if 
she goes I shan’t come to the wedding.”’ 

No word was said to the old dear of the object 
f our visit, but instinct bridged the gap where 
reason was lacking. When I shook hands with her 
to say ‘‘Good-bye,’’ she quavered, ‘‘You’re not 
going to turn me off my farm, are you?”’ As a 
fact we were there to decide whether the farming 
was bad enough for dispossession. 2 

The old-fashioned farmer is apt to know the 
scriptures, and on occasion can quote them with 
point. One such occasion was when a Government 
cheese inspector was checking over the output of 
a man who is not only a fine farmer but a grand 
person—a man who never told a lie in his life. The 
inspector congratulated him on having been able 
to change over from Cheshire to Cheddar type 
cheeses and still keep at the top of the first grade. 
‘But I’m afraid,’ he said, ‘‘that the amount of 
cheese you’ve produced is a bit low for the milk 
production you return.’’ My friend looked at him 
quizzically. 

“Do you ever read the Bible?’’ he asked. 

“Well, as a matter of fact, I do,’’ was the 
reply. “‘But what has the Bible to do with your 
cheese output?”’ 

“Everything. It says there, ‘Thou shalt not 
muzzle the ox that treadeth out the corn.’’’ I give 
the inspector full marks for taking that as a 
completely satisfactory answer. 

It was the same farmer who, when making an 
inspection of an unbelievably neglected farm, was 
told by a neighbour that if the owner were dis- 
possessed there’d be a case of suicide. In a second 
came the adequate reply: “‘I’d rather have one 
rotten farmer commit suicide than have ten good 
sailors drowned, trying to bring over the food he 
ought to have grown and didn’t.”’ 

In some quarters Cultivation Committees are 
pictured as ruthless bureaucrats who invoke the 








THE GOVERNOR OF CEYLON PLANTING A SLIP OF A 
WEEPING WILLOW FROM GATTON PARK, SURREY 





aid of the law in compelling reluctant farmers to 
plough unsuitable land. All I can say is that the 
one committee I know consists of seven working 
farmers, all first-class men at their job, and outstand- 
ing for personal integrity, as well as for farming 
ability. The non-farming chairman has yet to have 
his first unpleasantness from them in the committee 
room or from their like on the scores of farms where 
pastures have been scheduled by him for ploughing. 
—E. Moore Dar LING, Oswestry Vicarage, Shropshire. 


A RURAL CHARTER 
S1r,—As a life-long Free Trader who has come to 
realise, with some difficulty, that changed conditions 
sometimes call for changed opinions, I have been 
deeply interested in your excellent series of articles 
entitled A Rural Charter. 

Two points in the articles impressed me 
particularly. The first, made by Mr. Jacks, was 
that the supply of surplus overseas wheat is likely 
to dwindle, as it has already dwindled in the United 
States, and that, whether we like it or not, we may 
eventually be forced back on our own resources. The 
second point was Sir John Russell’s—that we must 
keep up the quota of home production, quite 
frankly, as an essential preparation for the next war. 

These are both vital considerations, and in 
my view at any rate they should override all 
considerations of party politics. Nevertheless I 
wish some of your contributors had had the space 
to deal with several pcints on which the man in the 
street will expect an answer. What will be the 
effect of the new policy on the cost of food? 
Admitted that it must cost us more, will some 
expert give us an estimate of how much more? 
Taxation is higher than it has ever been, and must 
remain high for years. To what extent can we 
afford in addition to subsidise dearer food ? 

Again, we are an island, and shipping, as Lord 
Lymington admitted, is of first-rate importance 
both in peace and war. What will be the effect on 
our shipping (and on our manufacturing industries), 
if we cut off the bulk of our imports from agricultural 
countries? Lord Lymington castigates The Times 
for its leader of January 11, but I do not feel that 
he has answered its case. 

What is to happen to our standard of living if 
we take people from industry and put them on the 
land? The standard of living in most agricultural 
countries is notoriously low. Would ours decline too? 

To remain a first-class power we must increase 
—or at least maintain—our population. Can we 
do so on this new agricultural policy ? 

Perhaps some of your readers who know more 
about economics than I do will resolve my doubts 
on these points. I enclose my card.—P. P. F., 
Much Hadham, Hertfordshire. 


A LINK WITH CEYLON 
From Sir Jeremiah Colman, Bt. 


S1r,—You may like to reproduce the enclosed 
photograph in the pages of Country LIFE as a 
reminder that even in this matter-of-fact age 
romance has not been killed and that there is still 
room for sentiment and reciprocal interest. 

In my Cambridge days some 62 years ago, 
I formed a warm friendship with James Peiris, a 
Singalese student. He was a remarkable man, 
placed first in the Law Tripos and elected President 
of the Cambridge Union Society, perhaps the only 
man of colour who has occupied that ambitious 
position. He became a power in Ceylon and received 
a knighthood for public services. 

An eminent physician, Doctor E. Soysa, a 
connection by marriage with the Peiris family. 
some time since suggested that I should give a 
fillip to orchid growing 
in Ceylon by donating a 
collection. My response 
led the Municipality of 
Colombo to _ provide 
housing accommodation. 
An Orchid Circle was 
formed which has attain- 
ed an important posi- 
tion. The members 
evidenced their patriot- 
ism by arranging a sale 
and show of orchids for 
the Duke of Gloucester’s 


Red Cross Fund. The 
sale proved a_ great 
success. Sir Andrew 
Caldecott, the Governor, 
sold the first lot after 
Lady Caldecott had 
opened the show. Or- 


chids from my houses at 
Gatton were included, 
although it seemed a 
roundabout way of con- 
tributing to the Red 
Cross Fund. A _ wish 
was expressed for an 
association with Gatton, 
and I sent out slips of 
a weeping willow which 
originated with a tree 


The 
photograph shows the Governor planting one at 
Kesbewa, Dr. Soysa’s home. 

A small service may lead to closer friendships 
and sympathies.— JEREMIAH COLMAN, Gatton Park, 
Surrey. 


over the tomb of Napoleon at St. Helena. 





A COVENTRY FIGURE WHO WATCHED 
LADY GODIVA RIDE BY 


' FROM LADY GODIVA’S TIME 


S1r,—To add to your series of quaint inn signs: 
Peeping Tom of Coventry. On a recent visit to 
this city I found that this rendering of the rascal 
who helped to make Lady Godiva famous had gone. 
The hotel he graced has been converted into a shoe 
store.—REEcE CaBotT, Rugby. 





“GIVE US THE TOOLS” 


S1r,—We all appreciate the tremendous importance 
of the practical interpretation of the Lease-Lend Act 
as envisaged in Mr. Harry Hopkins’s broadcast. 
His inclusion of tractors in his categorical list shows 
a realisation of the necessity for speeding up farm 
mechanisation in this country, but the sending of 
complete tractors should not be regarded as the 
only solution. 

A substantial proportion of the necessary 
tractors could be produced in this country if the 
strenuous efforts of Biitish tractor manufacturers 
were supported by the importation of materials 
and machine tools. The equivalent of material to 
any given number of tractors would show a huge 
saving in ocean tonnage. 

We are continually being told that we must 
not sit back and wait for our friends in U.S.A. to 
furnish all ‘‘the tools,’’ but to speed up our produc- 
tion to the limit. Agriculture can best be served by 
feeding our own tractor industries and regarding 
American machines as complementary, rather than 
wasting valuable shipping space by relying entirely 
on imported tractors.—Davip Brown, Managing 
Director, David Brown Tractors, Ltd., Meltham, near 
Huddersfield. 


NETTLE LINEN 


S1r,—I have read with interest your correspondents’ 
letters on nettle linen. 

I wonder if any of them remembers the recipe 
given by the fairy Morgiana to the Princess for 
braiding coats of mailin The Tale of The Wild Swans 
by Hans Andersen? In that delightful story we 
are told that, to obtain flax, the stinging-nettles 
must be such as grow only in churchyards, be 
plucked by hand and trodden upon; and no word 
must be spoken from the moment the work is begun 
until it be finished.—FLORE GLYN LEwIs, Skegnss. 


BLACK-NECKED GREBE IN 
CHESHIRE 


Sir,—At a field meeting of the Ornithological Group 
of the Merseyside Naturalists’ Association at Oak- 
mere Bird Sanctuary, Cheshire, on August 3, we 
watched a black-necked or eared grebe (Podiceps 
nigricollis nigricollis) feeding two young in down 
on the water known as “the arm,”’ adjoining the 
mere. The status of this rare bird, which has in- 
creased in Cheshire in recent years, is described in 
the forthcoming handbook on The Birds of the 
Liverpool Area, due out about October.—ErRIc 
Harpy, 47, Woodsorrel Road, Wavertree, Liverpool. 











AT A TIMBER DUMP IN THE NEW FOREST 


TELEGRAPH POLES IN THE 


NEW FOREST 


Sir,—Parts of the New Forest are very 
densely wooded, and there are quite a 
number of Scotch firs. In places some of 


these have been cut down for use as e+e 
telegraph poles, and certainly look quite tas 
as good as the foreign variety. My 7 


photograph shows a dump, and in other 
places can be seen dumps of pit-props. 
Perhaps this war will teach us to make 
the best use of our own resources, and see 
that our forests make good, whether they 
are public amusement parks or not. 
MANSFIELD Horn, 215, Elgin Avenue, W.9. 


THE FISHERMAN’S LAND 
JOB 
Sir,—I took this characteristic study in 


pre-war days at Whitby, Yorkshire, where 
the work of making crab-pots forms a 
pleasant land job after a strenuous spell at 
fishing in the North Sea 

Seated on the promenade, with skilful 
fingers this salt m with the job 
and enjoys his pipe at the same time 
J. D. R., Darlington 


THE ROOKS ORDER, 1940 


Ihe Rooks Order, 1940, not 
appear to have answered any useful 
purpose. There were no bumper crops per 
acre last year, some yields were 40-50 per 
cent. less than in 1939 The Ministry of 
Agriculture report that ‘rabbits, wire- 
worms and leather-jackets caused mest 
damage to crops in 1940.’ Why, then, 
kill rooks at the height of the insect-eating 
period? Rooks render the food producer 
a treble wireworm service; they not only 
consume click beetles and their wireworm larve, 
but also the wireworms’ stronghold, couch grass 
(Triticum repens). The succulent roots of this 
troublesome weed are often found in the “ pellets”’ 
of rooks. These birds consume crane flies as well 
as their larve, leather-jackets, when they raid their 
subterranean “The great bulk of the 
rook’s food consists of insects found mainly in the 
upper 11% inches of the soil.”’ Fifty per cent. of 
the total of rooks for the whole year 


eets « 


SIR, does 


passages 


food 
wireworms when examined weekly in Oxfordshire. 
his would mean lb. of wireworms per rook per 
week, apart from grubs, beetles and other insects. 
How much food would they destroy if there are 
not enough rooks to de stroy them? War agri- 
cultural committees appear to imagine that if rooks 
exceed a ‘‘moderate number” they to be 
beneficial There are many striking cases which 
refute this theory: such as a farmer with a rookery 
of 500-600 in the middle of his farm. His land, 
black with rooks, produces magnificent crops. A 
misleading theory was circulated when arable land 
was much reduced. We were told rooks had greatly 
increased, so they would be harmful to agriculture 
as grassland would reduce their insect food. Facts, 
figures, agricultural returns, and the census of 
rookeries, show that rooks are nowhere numerous 
enough to exert any harmful influence on agri- 
culture. (1) Grassland provides more insects than 
arable land Agricultural research reveals that 
there are as many as 263,755,800 insects per acre in 
the soil of old, neglected meadows; on the vegeta- 
tion above it there are as many as 8,813,640 per 
acre, and no fewer than 132 
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down 4\4ins., a few 8ins. (2) The yield per acre 
in the agricultural returns provides a slogan: 
“More rooks more crops’’—not less! The yield per 
acre was often more than the ten years’ average— 
bumper crops in 1938, 1933-34-35 ; excellent yields 
per acre in 1939. Years like 1936-37 showed 
abnormal weather conditions. These indisputable 
facts show that the Rooks Order, 1940, was super- 
fluous. Surely certain soils under either arable or 
grass farming which supply an abundance of insect 
food for rooks require a vast number of these birds 
in order to save our war-time food, not “‘a moderate 
number.’”” How many war-time dictators know 
how many rooks are required per acre in order to 
keep a high or low percentage of insects, grubs, 
slugs, and snails in check? What is their idea of a 
moderate number of rooks per acre? I understand 
from the Ministry of Agriculture that the Emergency 
Regulations under which birds or animals may be 
destroyed are put into operation only in cases wher: 
it is clear ‘‘that on balance considerable damage i 
being done to crops.” The balance never has been, 
and never could be, against the rook.—T. 
Hawkins, The Old Cottage, Woodley, Berkshire. 


A “LOST”? INN 

S1r,—The “lost’’ inn with the quaint sign abou 
which Mr. G. Herbert Thring enquires in your issu 
of August 8, is the Crooked Billet, on the main roa: 
from Aylesbury to Bicester, three and a half mile 
west of Waddesdon. The sign now reads :— 

MARY UFF 

Sells Good Beer and That’s Enough; 

A Mistake here, 

Sells Wines and Spirits As Well As Beer. 


—R. T. Lane, Rothbury, Northumberland 
Sir,—I think Mr. Thring will find that 


the inn he seeks to identify is the Crooked 
Billet, at Ham Green, Kingswood, between 
Waddesdon and Bicester, near Grendon 
Underwood and Brill crossroads. So 
through the latter to Oxford would be 
nearly twelve miles. The present landlord 
is Mr. Fincher, but for many years Mr. 
Goss resided there.—ERNEST J. SHARP, 
High Street, Wendover, Buckinghamshire. 


GARTINCABER LIME 
AVENUE 
S1r,—Perhaps some of your readers would 
be interested in one of the jewels of the 
Stirling district. It is a beautiful avenue 
of lime trees known as The Grove on the 


estate of Colonel Burn-Murdoch of 
Gartincaber, not far from the famous 
Gartincaber Tower which is said to be 


the centre point of Scotland east and 
west. This avenue was planted by an 
ancestor of the present proprietor. This 
ancestor had spent some time in France, 
where limes or lindens are very common, 
and it may be that there he got the idea 
of planting one at Gartincaber. It is 
almost 600ft. in length, and in the month 
of June is exceedingly lovely. The trees 
are about 70ft. in height, and form a most 
beautiful archway. Last year when I 


visited it I counted 88 trees although 
there may have been more originally. I 
understand there was a great storm in the 
early ’nineties, and not a single tree was 
blown down. They were planted about the 
mid-eighteenth century.—J. D. McAREE, 
16, Randolph Road, Stirling. 


IN MID-EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 
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S.W. YORKSHIRE BARN 
BUILDINGS 


S1r,—In the issue of June 21 a note 
on the fine barn at East Riddlesden 
was published which described it asa 
tithe barn. It would be interesting 
to learn if there is any documentary 
vidence in support of this contention, 
which has been published in a few 
uurnals recently. The barn itself, 
ithough rather larger than usual, is 
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ypical of the hundreds of seven- 
enth-century barns scattered over 
1e Pennine slopes south of the Aire. 
rey are all built on ‘‘teazle posts,” 
et on stone bases, which support 


Y 
cing-post trusses and form “bays,” SePZZZZZEZE eid 
PLAN OF THE BARN AT OLDFIELD 


arying from 11ft. to 18ft. apart. 
he traditional dimensions of a 
bay’’ were based on the space 
equired to house a yoke of oxen, four 
breast, which was the position they 
ccupied in the field. Such barns are 
haracterised by large doors set in 
. recess from which smaller doors 
ead off on each side to the mistals 
r booses. 

During this period domestic‘arch- 
itecture reached its highest level in 
he district in question, and the barns 
issociated with the larger halls are 
illsplendid examples, but they appear 
to have been used solely to house the 
harvest of the manor and not the 
ithes of the loca] churches. Fine 
specimens comparable to that at East 
Riddlesden may be seen at Woodsome 
Hall, near Huddersfield ; Shibden 
Hall, near Halifax; Greenwood Lee, 
Heptonstall; Bolton Abbey, and 
Gunthwaite Hall, near Penistone, 
which measures 165ft. by 43ft. and is 
probably, in part, a much earlier 
foundation. Even the smaller farms 
had massive barns of seven or eight 
bays, and few districts can boast so 
many typica] seventeenth-century 
barn buildings. 

The determination of the exact 
age of such buildings is a rather 
difficult problem and can be carried out only 
by comparison with dated specimens. Probably 
the oldest existing barn in the South Pennines 
is that at Oldfield, near Honley. Externally 
this displays the same features as al] the others 
built prior to the eighteenth century and it may be 
a later covering of the thirteenth-century ‘“‘cruck”’ 
framework. This framework is without doubt a 
part of the original barn built for the nunnery at 
Kirklees, about 10 miles away, and it served to 
house the tithes from the land which the 
huns possessed in the Honley district—JAMES 
WaLton, 42, Northedge Park, Hipperholme, near 
Halifax. 


AN AMUSING OLD COTTAGE 


S1r,—This delightful cottage at Lyme Regis, Dorset, 
is one of the strangest in the whole country. It is 
over 250 years old and contains two rooms, one up 
and one down, and whilst the interior wall is round 
the exterior is hexagonal. The thatched roof is 
such a remarkable shape that the cottage is known 
as ‘‘ The Umbrella Cottage’’; it certainly resembles 
an open umbrella. It was originally used as a turn- 
pike cottage.—ARCHITECT. 


THE UMBRELLA COTTAGE 
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PROBABLY THE: OLDEST BARN IN THE SOUTH PENNINES— 
AT OLDFIELD, NEAR HONLEY 
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A FIFTY-TON PORTABLE SILO ON A GLOUCESTERSHIRE FARM 
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DEATH ON THE ROADS 
Str,—Mr. Lang in his letter on “‘ Road 
Deaths” (CouNTRY Lire for July 19) 
makes no mention of what is prob- 
ably the chief cause of the mounting 
total of road deaths and injuries. 

Our roads are not suitable for 
the type of traffic now using them. 
They were never intended for high- 
speed motor traffic any more than 
they were intended to be used by 
our railways. 

If a real improvement in the 
present distressing number of road 
casualties is to be made, we must 
do as Germany and Italy have done— 
build roads for motor traffic only. 
Their action led before the war to a 
noticeable reduction of accidents in 
whicn motors were involved, and, 
when the war is over, willfno doubt 
continue to do so.—CuMING BUTLER, 
Eastham Grange, Tenbury Wells, 
Worcestershire. 


COWS AND HORSES 
S1r,—I have always understood that 
there are sound reasons for the cow 
and the horse rising in different ways. 
A cow has perhaps formed the habit 
of rising by the hind legs first so that 
it may be in the best position to dis- 
entangle its horns from any bushes 
and avoid any other entangling ob- 
struction. On the other hand, a 
horse, which has most of its power 
in its hind legs, wants to be ready 
to push off immediately, especially if 
danger threatens ; thus it rises by 
the fore legs first. 

Other horned animals, such as 
the reindeer, rise, I believe, in the 
same way as a cow and, no doubt, 
for the same reason.—COMMONSENSE. 


A CAT’S TOMBSTONE 
Sir,—At St. Mary Redcliff, Bristol, 
the church remembers a faithful pet, 
Tom. The church cat used to fre- 
quent the aisles during the service and 
was well known to the congregation 
for 15 years. He is buried in the churchyard near 
the south porch. Often sleeping in the pulpit, he 
was probably the only living thing to slumber 
there. —F. R. Winstone, Bristol. 


PORTABLE SILOS’ IN 
GLOUCESTERSHIRE 


From Viscount Bledisloe. 

Sir,—As a footnote to your excellent article on 
silage, there is a great development of modern 
silage-making here in Gloucestershire, under the 
expert guidance of Imperial Chemical Industries. 
I am using four portable concrete silos on my own 
farms, including a small one on my poultry farm, 
into which I put aftermath clover, which helped 
me appreciably last winter witb the difficult problem 
of feeding my poultry. As no more than a limited 
quantity of herbage can be put into each silo each 
day (in order to secure the proper degree of heat and 
fermentation) it is, as a chemical proposition, 
advisable to have, as I do, two 50-ton silos in differ- 
ent fields, one of which can be loaded into in the 
morning, and the other in the afternoon. When 
taken out in the winter the dry matter and the 
silage just made are equivalent in nutritive value 
to cotton or linseed cake.—BLEDISLOE, Redhill 
House, Lydney, Gloucestershire. 
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SALES, RE-SALES AND LETTINGS 


FAIR inference from announcements of 
some sales of landed property is that the 
growing timber is one of the prime 
attractions to purchasers. They wish 
to have a free hand in converting this 

valuable commodity into cash, and to get that 
freedom they are willing to go the length of buying 
a large acreage. Of course they knov. that it is easy 
enough to sell the farms, so soon as they have made 
what arrangements suit them regarding the felling 
and removal of the trees. Control of the whole of a 
property simplifies the task of clearing the woods, 
and saves a good deal of expense which might other- 
wise have to be met. 

The demand for every kind of wood is becoming 
more insistent day by day. Whether some of those 
who have to deal with woodland and with prepared 
timber, on behalf of certain public works, have a 
full sense of their obligation to save every scrap of 
wood that can be turned to account may be doubted, 
if reports about wasteful cutting and the destruction 
of material are true. It would seem also that unless 
owners of requisitioned woodland are extremely 
careful, vigilant and prompt they may be deprived 
of their due by the careless and inaccurate estimation 
of the number and nature of trees that have to be 
cleared. A warning on this head was given in these 
columns some months ago, and a reminder may be 
useful 


TIMBER : THE DEMAND AND SOME 
RESULTS 


IMBER is the theme of urgent and incessant 

enquiries by the trade to all the principal 
igents. Not only are negotiating agencies, those 
with auction departments, bombarded with letters 
offering in some instances what would have once 
been regarded as fantastic terms for saleable 
woodland, but resident agents are getting requests 
to be allowed to make an offer for hard or soft 
woods that can be cut within the next few months. 
No matter how much care is taken to maintain belts 
of sheltering timber, either for the benefit of live- 
stock or as screens to preserve views, it cannot be 
doubted that the present process of felling is going 
on at such a rate that it must change the landscape 
In many a county. 

Another operation that can be seen in all parts 
of the country is the clearance of hedgerows. In the 
mass it is bound to make a difference to the aspect 
of the land, greatly though it will improve and 
facilitate large-scale cultivation. When it is remem- 
bered how stoutly opposed to even the trimming 
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of wayside hedges for the benefit of road users so 
many landowners showed themselves, a question 
may well suggest itself whether, apart from national 
needs, even the high prices now ruling for wood 
would have induced them to denude their land to 
the extent that is now being done. 

However, the face of the country is undergoing 
a great change, through many things besides timber- 
felling. The stately oaks and cathedral elms, now 
falling to the saws and axes of lumbermen from 
Canada, cannot be replaced in like extent and beauty 
within the lifetime of any person living to-day. The 
quick-growing conifer is no substitute for the 
indigenous English trees, and no monetary com- 
pensation can make up for what the landscapes are 
losing or will lose in consequence of the cry for 
more and more timber. Unfortunately there is no 
effective substitute for many cf the uses to which 
wood is commonly put, and it is on the spot and 
easily workable for building, fencing and so forth. 

One thing it does seem reasonable to ask : that 
wherever possible creosoting plant should be set up 
and used, so as to secure the fullest possible 
permanence to the timber that is now being cut. 
Railway sleepers so treated are practically indestruc- 
tible, whereas untreated wood in farm fences and 
buildings seems to need renewal, often within a few 
years of its use. This waste should be averted. 


180,000 CUBIC FEET OF TIMBER 
HERE is no more difficult and debatable a 
problem than the financial result of forming 

plantations. Ingenious agents with a turn for 

figures have produced elaborate calculations of 
the supposed pecuniary gain from planting, but, as 
might have been expected, these relate mainly to 
conifers and underwood. Even these, on the most 
favourable assumption, point to the fact that a man 
must be quite young when he plants trees if he is to 
have a reasonable expectation of any monetary 
reward for his venture. The usual minima in such 
calculations range about 25 or 30 years, and the 
planter of oak and elm and similar hardwoods had 
better regard himself as doing a service for posterity. 

The point, a perfectly fair one to take, is suggested 

by a line or two in a description of a recent sale of 

a large landed estate. It specified the bulk of 

timber ready for felling, and went on “‘It produced 

an annual income”’ of so much. Actually the 
allusion to income related to the whole estate. 
On most properties the yearly yield from 
woodland is small, apart possibly from its sporting 
rent, and at the moment that is negligible. On the 
Nutwell Court estate, between Exeter and Exmouth, 








SAILOR BOYS ASHORE 
Exmouth Training Ship boys helping with the hay at Lydney Park 


In sending this photograph Lord Bledisloe writes : 
the L.C.C, from London to Lydney. 
proved a great asset to the neighbourhood, 


** About a year ago over 200 Exmouth boys were evacuated by 
Under their able Commander, Captain F, Wrottisley, D.S.0., R.N., they have 
They come from some of the worst slums in London, but have grown 


healthy and robust under rural conditions, and have helped materially with hay and corn harvesting, potato 


planting and lifting, and other farm operations. 


Also with entertainments for local war charities; they have an 


excellent band with which they march to Church every Sunday.” 


180,000 cubic feet of first-rate timber have just 
passed with the 1,000 acres of parkland and farms 
and small holdings, and the mansion. Messrs, 
John D. Wood and Co. were to have held the 
auction at Exeter a week or two ago, but, as in so 
many other instances everywhere to-day, a private 
purchaser presented himself with a bid of sufficient 
amount to induce the parties to sell at once. The 
buyer, having resolved to retain the mansion and 
certain parts of the estate, had the rest re-offered, 
and Messrs. John D. Wood and Co. have dealt 
with it, the sale proving very satisfactory. It may 
be added that the same firm has just effected sales 
of a large area of building land in the suburbs of 
Birmingham. 


MANY SQUARE MILES FOR SALE 


LANFAIR HALL, on the Caernarvon-Bangor 

road, and overlooking the Menai Strait, is the 
first of about 50 lots in the coming auction of 
2,780 acres near Caernarvon and Pwllheli. One of 
the farms, Bryn Nodol, at Tydweiliog, was’ once 
the manor house of the Llanfair (Lleyn) estate of 
the Wynn-Griffith family. Theseventeenth century 
house contains a fine staircase, and is panelled in 
oak and pine. This farm of 472 acres will form one 
lot. The gross rents of the Caernarvon section, 
1,124 acres, amount to £1,800 a year, and of the 
Pwllheli part, 1,649 acres, to £1,190 a year. Messrs. 
Alfred Savill and Sons will hold the auction at 
Caernarvon on September 22. 

The largest area at present announced as to 
come under the hammer is the Dumbartonshire 
estate of Rosneath, well over 10 square miles, not 
far from Helensburgh and Glasgow. This Firth of 
Clyde domain has a rent roll well over £7,000 a 
year, much of it from ground rents, and a good deal 
of the land has a prospective value for development. 
The mansion served for some years as the summer 
residence of H.R.H. the late Princess Louise 
(Duchess of Argyll). Messrs. Knight, Frank and 
Rutley are co-operating with Messrs. R. C. Knight 
and Sons in the coming sale. 

Scottish offers by Messrs. Curtis and Henson 
include a modern house and 10,000 acres in the 
south of Ayrshire; and a lodge and 2,900 acres in 
Argyllshire; as well as a stately modern house and 
a large acreage in Aberdeenshire. Proposals for a 
tenancy of some of these and other Scottish houses 
can be dealt with at the firm’s Mount Street office. 

Three Lincolnshire farms, together 1,450 acres, 
all with good houses and buildings, are offered by 
Messrs. Ralph Pay and Taylor. ARBITER. 


IN WINTER 


HE extra penny a pound on the fat 
lamb and sheep prices from November 
until the spring should encourage 
arable farmers in the sheep districts to 
maintain their flocks. Growing roots 
and feeding sheep through the winter is an 
expensive business. Hurdles are scarce and 
good shepherds are fewer, but many farmers in 
Dorset, Wiltshire and Hampshire know that 
they ought, for the sake of their land, to keep 
on their breeding flocks and buy in cross-bred 
lambs to feed off roots through the autumn and 
early winter. They can now take heart and go 
ahead. The extra price is nothing especially 
generous, but it does mean another 4s. or 5s. 
on each fat sheep sold, and this will go a long 
way to meet the expenses of hurdling in these 
days. If the sheep do not in themselves show 
a handsome profit, they will leave fertility that 
will in the following crops repay the farmer. 
Even if the hurdled sheep lose money they are 
still a sound investment for the arable farmer 
who prefers to have fertility in his land rather 
than pay an extra large cheque to the Chancellor 
in excess profits tax. 
* * * 
T long last a scheme for graduated wheat 
prices has been introduced. The standard 
price will rise from 14s. 6d. per hundredweight 
in the autumn to 15s. 9d. in the spring. This 
will no more than repay the farmer for the loss 
that occurs in the rick and for standing out of 
his money for several months. Most of us are 
still farming on overdrafts, and cash is a useful 
commpdity. Last autumn there was a rush to 
get everything threshed as soon as possible, and 
some small farmers who really needed some of 
their home-grown corn for feeding had to wait 
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At the end of a fine year’s work, with harvest safely 
home, it would be natural for farmers to take a breather. Natural, but unwise. Extra 
arable acreage puts additional strain on the ploughing facilities of most farms: an early 


start will relieve that strain enormously, and its benefit will be felt all the year round. 


The Fordson Agricultural Tractor. Completely British Built. 
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several weeks while the bigger men cashed all 
their harvest. This time, with a sliding scale 
for wheat and also oat prices, threshing can be 
spread more evenly between one farm and 
another without hurting anyone. In some 
counties it has been decided that the threshing 
contractors shall not stay more than three days 
on one farm in the autumn—just long enough 
for everyone to get out the seed corn he needs. 
* * * 


E are likely to see some further changes in 
VV the stocking of farms now that the policy 
self-sufficiency has been put into practice. 
Ir. Hudson has told the House of Commons that 
he June 4 returns this year showed a material 
nerease in the total of the nation’s dairy herds. 
here has already been a reduction in the 
.umbers of sheep on farms, especially in the 
‘rass districts, and pigs and poultry are fewer. 
‘he heaviest cut seems to have been in pigs. 
Nothing has been said officially about the 
numbers of store cattle or fattening cattle in 
che country, but it seems likely that numbers 
ire falling. Irish supplies have been cut since 
the spring, and the calf markets in this country 
have been extra full in recent months. 
Someone has sent me a cutting from The 
Christian Science Monitor which quotes an 
American authority as predicting a swing back 
irom the popular baby beef animal to the 
heavier meat animal of some years ago. It is 
stated that mess sergeants favour heavy cattle. 
They find the heavy cuts of meat are more 
economically handled in the Army kitchens, and 
that beef produced from older animals is less 
subject to spoiling. Many people in this country 
will agree. So far as production is concerned, 
the lack of concentrates for fattening cattle will 
certainly tend to lengthen the finishing period, 
and instead of cattle being fit for slaughter at, 
say, 20 months, they will not be ready until 
they are 24 months old. Baby beef production 
may have been economical on some farms when 
there were ample supplies of cheap imported 
concentrates. It is doubtful whether it can pay 
to-day. 
* * * 
N one of the London bridges there is a 
slogan ‘‘Eat National Wheatmeal Bread 
and Save Shipping.’’ This really does not make 
sense. None of the wheat imported is wasted, 
whether it is consumed as wheatmeal bread or 
whether it is consumed as white bread by 
humans and as bran by farm livestock. What 
the livestock consume is ultimately consumed 
by humans as milk or meat. In recent months 
the extraction of white flour has been stepped 
up from 72 to 75 per cent., and Lord Woolton 
could make an order prescribing that all flour 
should be 85 per cent. extraction. This might 
be good for people, but it would not save 
shipping. 
* * * 
| ney pulling is a slow job. One farmer tells 
me that a pulling machine has been at work 
on his 15 acres of flax for the past three weeks 
and only 5 acres have so far been pulled. Some 
of the machines which the Ministry of Supply 
has put out do not seem sturdy enough for the 
job. There have been all too many breakdowns 
and delays. Indeed, some farmers have given 
up hope of getting their crops pulled by the 
Government machines, and have applied to 
the Commanders of local units to supply soldiers. 
It is not heavy work, but tediously slow, espec- 
ially when there is the corn harvest coming on 
rapidly and farmers want to get the flax well 
out of the way before they are busy with the 
corn. One of the best flax crops I have heard 
of is estimated at three tons to the acre. This 
at £11 a ton promises a return of £33 to the 
acre, which seems good enough. Flax is not an 
expensive crop to grow if one can get a fine 
enough seed bed at the start. Charlock growing 
in flax is a trouble, but spraying in the early 
summer answers well, killing off the charlock 
‘and leaving the flax unscathed. More home- 
grown flax will be wanted next year, and if 
those who have grown the crop this year can 
get it harvested, there is little doubt that more 
farmers will be willing to venture on flax 
growing for 1942. 
* * * 

OME people are saying that the numbers «f 
pigs in the country have been reduced so 
lrastically that there will not be an outlet for 
the larger quantities of household waste which 
are now being processed into pig food. There are 

reports that some of the municipalities which 


have put up drying plants are not able to get 
rid of the material. This waste in paste form 
does very well for poultry, and if it is not all 
wanted for pigs in the immediate locality, it 
could very well be used by poultry farmers who 
are wanting extra feedingstuffs. In my 
experience the birds lay all the better for 
having some cooked swill. There is none of this 
processed paste available in my district, but 
ordinary Army swill which consists mainly of 
potato peelings and vegetable refuse seems to 
suit the birds well. They need some meal in 
addition, and if possible some hard grain. I do 
not imagine they would get on very well on 
swill alone. 
* * * 

N the House of Commons the other day, Mr. 

Hudson made the startling statement that 
before the war we wasted something of the 
order of one-third of our grass in this country. 
There were, he said, on the farms enormous 
reserves, especially of grass. In peace-time, 
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when there were unlimited supplies of cheap 
imported feedingstuffs, there was no particular 
incentive to make the maximum use of our 
home resources. Now farmers who had grass 
have been compelled to plough up a considerable 
portion of it and they find that they have to 
make the best use possible of the remaining 
grass. They have to treat it with fertilisers, and 
undoubtedly very large hidden reserves are 
now coming forward and being thrown into the 
battle of food production. 

Fortunately we have so far had a good 
grass season. Kain brought on the aftermata 
and there is plenty of grass keep for the cattle 
and sheep—and I am sorry to see plenty of 
thistles coming to seed also. One or two fields 
ought to be shut up now, if this has not already 
been done, to make sufficient growth for cutting 
and ensiling in September. Our grass fields as 
well as our arable fields are making a full 
contribution to increased farm output this 
year. CINCINNATUS. 


GREEN TIDE 


By RICHARD CHURCH 


HERE is one thing we are all inclined 

to overlook. It is the playfulness of 

old Mother Nature. She is, by day 

and by night, up to all kinds of prac- 

. tical.jokes. Farmers, no doubt, know 

many of them well, and are heartily sick of 

them. But that is because the old lady has 

also a mischievous side to her coquettish per- 

sonality. The more light-come, philanderish 

townsman in the country, like myself, is in the 

position of a fresh acquaintance, and him she 

treats in a rather graceful, party-manners sort 

of way, with little arch gestures. Most 
charming ! 

Her resourcefulness in these moods is 
inexhaustible. I have been sitting out a dance 
with her only for the past twenty-five years, 
and still she surprises me from moment to 
moment with her dainty tricks. Her birds, her 
insects, her creeping beasts and miniature hid- 
den monsters within the soil; all are constantly 
at hand to tease me. But I want now to deal 
with a more general device of hers, one which is 
the exertion of her whole self all at once, 
throughout the spring and summer seasons. 

It is the way she has with grass and the 
rest of her green masses; those chlorophyllic 
forces which begin to stir about the end of 
March and gradually accumulate like the waters 
of a spring tide through April and May, until 
in June they burst all the bounds of restraint 
and modesty and begin to wanton over the 
ground in a most shameless and extravagant 
vegetable self-indulgence. 

I must explain that my new garden in the 
Weald of Kent is in process of being created 
out of two parcels of ground. The upper is the 
corner of a fine cherry orchard, and contains 
some half-dozen old white-heart cherry trees 
whose shapes are a constant temptation to 
every juvenile tree-climber. Beneath them, 
except for patches of cinder waste from the days 
when the oasts were in use, is the unbroken 
turf. 

Below this ran a hedge that divided it 
from the lower patch of ground, which was a 
south-sloping meadow, with a sharp dip in it. 

Now the first problem was to get rid of 
the hedge. This we did by our own labour, 
there being no other available, owing to war- 
time conditions. It was not such a formidable 
task, except for one giant elder tree. I under- 
stand now the rather sordid reputation of the 
elder tree. I fully believe the legend that Judas 
Iscariot hanged himself on an elder tree, and 
I suspect that ever since then all elder trees, 
all over the world, have been writhing in their 
roots for shame. That must account for the 
way of their roots, the vast convolution of 
them, the savage way they plunge into the 
depths and the darkness. I broke a favourite 
fork over that elder and turned the edge of my 
re-handled old spade. But I got the brute out 
finally, the immediate effect being that of a 
high-explosive bomb. We filled the crater, 
however, with some of the rubble from the 
débris left by the builder, and within a short 
time had raised a well-drained terrace, and sown 
it with grass. 

Below this lay the undulating patch of 
field. And beside the house rose a small 





mountain of wickedly assorted clays, excavated 
from the foundations of the house. Some of 
it was mild, sandy stuff, which broke up reason- 
ably after spreading and hoeing. Other of it 
was cream colour, and it was bound together 
by a greasy moisture, the result being a kind 
of putty, a raw material for the manufacture of 
ersatz motor tyres. If attacked with spade or 
fork, it clung to the tool like treacle. Local 
lookers-on (our neighbours are intensely inter- 
ested in our effort) warned me that it was 
““wicked earth’’ which would do me no good 
unless I buried it deep. ‘‘ Wicked earth”’ it 
was. That interment took me half the winter. 
It involved lumbago, chills, blasphemy, and a 
kind of shrill, infantile anger which I had 
thought I had long outgrown. 

But I got it down. And in the process 
that unfortunate dip in the field disappeared, 
and a level stretch ran below the terrace, ready 
for breaking up into rose-beds and a handsome 
lawn planted with a few ornamental trees. It 
all looked most promising, though throughout 
the winter it stood there as bare as a lava field, 
working up stones, flints, and broken bricks 
at the pull of the weather. But alas! all down 
one side of it, the most conspicuous patch in 
the whole design, there gradually worked out 
a streak of slimy, grey smoothness. That 
buried clay would not stay dead. I tried to 
break it up afresh, and to cover it with barrow- 
loads of road grit with which Old Tom the 
roadman obliged me. I dosed it with slaked 
lime, and tried to work that in. But steadily 
it absorbed all my blandishments, and shone 
there, the embodiment of an unwholesome 
disease. 

“You won’t grow no grass on that wicked 
earth,’’ said Old Tom. Other passers-by, who 
came along each evening on their way home 
from the two big valley farms below us, would 


stop and look, and their heads shook wisely 
over the new yew hedge along the lane. ‘No, 


that stuff ain’t no good to anyone,’’ was the 
opinion of the hamlet. It became a weekly 
topic during the dark evenings at The Wool- 
pack. I was treated there as though I were a 
creature stricken by fate with a family curse, in 
the manner of the Greek dramatists. Heads 
were shaken, shy looks passed, further warnings 
offered. 

I was in despair. So I left it alone for a 
bit, and got on with the more essential labour, 
the digging over of the turf in the unspoiled 
part of the meadow-ground. I made my vege- 
table beds and limed them too, against the 
leather-jacket and wireworm. And when the 
spring should have come, I sowed my first seed. 
It was somewhat of a ceremony, this confidence 
in the soil of a new garden. Only those people 
who have made one know what emotions it 
stirs up; primeval emotions, out of the origins 
of the human race, which lie latent in all of us, 
no matter how sophisticated we may be. 

And then the cold drought came, with a 
north-easter blowing for six weeks without a 
break. It dried out, and bleached my new 
vegetable beds. A few meagre parsnip seeds 
put up a spike or two, and that was all. 

No, it was not all. That long smear of 
grey, slimy obscenity across the middle garden 
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slowly began to take on a downy look, like a 
boy’s cheeks. The rest of the ground, the 
healthy, well-broken tilth, remained as bare as 
a pavement. And so things stood until the 
drought broke and the warm weather came. 
And after that the tide turned. It turned 
and lashed its waves, and began to rock and 
heave with great guffaws of silent laughter, 
such as you notice far out at sea when the water 
is surging back towards the shore. The new 
terrace at the top of the garden, after a first 
dose of fertiliser, put on a uniform coat of tender 


green. The vegetables at the bottom of the 


garden defined their rows and hinted that the 
time was ripe for the first hoeing. The new 
fruit trees, the yew hedge, and a lovely weeping 
willow began to sprout. Life had begun. 
Except in that middle patch. There it 
stretched, open to the sun and rain, with a few 
hints here and there of green. But—and here 
is where old Mother Nature had her little joke— 
right the way down it, where the dip had been, 
that ‘‘wicked earth’’ began to chuckle. It 
chuckled in the form of various grasses, and 
especially in the easy, lavish wild parsley, 
which sprang up like foam on heady beer. It 
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rose and rose, defining the old dip by a rich, 
warm convex of living stuff. 

““Well?’”’ I said to Old Tom. But he stil] 
shook his head gloomily. ‘I said that there 
earth was wicked,’’ he replied, looking up at 
me slyly. ‘‘That’s obstinate stuff, that is. 
That ought never to ’a’ bin put in no garden, 
I says. Ought to ’a’ bin thrown out down the 
old sand pit at bottom o’ the lane.’’ And the 
rest of our small community agreed with him. 
These ancient folk know how to get roun 
Nature’s little tricks. But she’s had her jok 
on me, all right. 


BALANCED FEEDING FOR PIGS 


ATIONING shows up the value of 
‘‘feeding standards,’’ of which too 
little use is generally made. Balanced 
pig meals are not always procurable 
now, and they cost more than home- 

made ones. It is, therefore, very desirable to 
know something of home mixing and the com- 
parative values of the different kinds of pig 
feed. 

Prescriptions and tables of feeding, unless 
analysed, often enough teach us little. Let us 
take as an example Ration No. 1} from the 
Ministry’s Advisory Leaflet No. 104, and see 
how we can adapt it to the exigencies of to-day. 
It is composed of one part meat meal, three of 
sharps and six of barley meal, designed for bacon 
pigs of 140 Ib. liveweight, 7.e., for those on the 
way to bacon weights, and needing a ‘“‘balanced”’ 
ration to be profitable. 

Much of the indispensable protein for this 
srowing fattener is, of course, contained in the 
very concentrated meat meal, and most of the 
fattening matter lies in the barley, which is 
therefore in double quantity to the sharps, 
which is not quite so digestible nor so fattening. 

But we may have nothing in the shape of 
meat meal, and supposing we have nothing but 
sharps or barley meal, how do we stand? Will 
there be much gain or loss if we cannot get both 
in these days? It may be imperative now to use 
one or the other, and not both. What about the 
respective feeding values of these two excellent 
pig foods, either of which was formerly often 
used alone ? 

Good feeders now know that either alone is 
not the best food for rapid growing fatteners— 
hence the addition of meat meal (or the fish or 
the decorticated ground nut meal of the other 
examples given). How much do we gain or lose 
by reversing or altering the proportions of meal 
and sharps, or by using one kind only—always 
supposing we have a choice ? 

Such questions must be daily occurring to 
somebody, and many learn only through costly 


By GERVAISE TURNBULL 


experience. But a slight knowledge of feeding 
values, which are unknown to many amateurs 
and even to farmers, but are well tested and of 
urgent importance to-day, assists greatly in 
answering them, and we have the satisfaction 
of knowing that correct proportions—or as 
nearly correct as we can get in these days— 
actually save food and hasten growth as com- 


pared with slap-dash feeding. These ‘food 
standards,’’ as they are called, are not, of 


course, ‘‘ cast iron,’’ as those who compiled them 
readily tell us, for every animal has some 
crotchets of its own and may require rather more 
or less nourishment. 

If we take the popular mixture, half sharps, 
half barley meal, it will average about 9°5 per 
cent. of the all-important digestible protein. 
Therefore, 5 lb., which is about the appetite 
of our 140-pounder, gives us ‘47 lb. of protein. 
We are aiming, however, at nearly 34 lb. Our 
three sharps to six meal gives us 8°8 per cent., 
or ‘44 of a lb. out of 5 lb. So the difference on 
our half-and-half mixture is only ‘03 of a lIb., 
or under 10 per cent. less protein, while three 
meal to six sharps gives us a similar amount 
more protein. The working is as follows : Three 
parts sharps x 115 per cent., plus six parts 
meal x 7°5 per cent. Total divided by 9, equals 
8°8 per cent. digestible protein in the mixture. 

These differences are almost too small to 
count as regards amount of protein, but the 
difference between all sharps (‘57 of a lb.) and all 
barley meal (‘37 of a lb.) is more substantial, 
amounting to 1/5 of a lb. of protein out of our 
5 1b. This is still not enough for the up-to-date 
pigman, but, especially in the enforced absence 
of meat meal, fish, etc., it is very valuable for 
growth—enough to make all the difference in a 
young pig between a sound frame and muscles 
and the reverse, coupled with over-fattening, 
when the animal is fed on all meal. 

For the younger growers, therefore, the more 
sharps the better, up to all sharps (if there is no 
meat, milk, etc), especially as it also contains 





THE MOST IMPORTANT PART OF A PIG’S DAY 


“ Correct proportions save food and hasten growth as compared with slap-dash feeding ” 


more bone-making tissue than meal; but for o: - 
fattening 7-score meal will be found best. 

This will mean slower fattening, and proba 
ly an inferior carcase, unless it can be relieved | 
some milk, pulse, or even soy-bean, etc., but 
will test the value of modern pig rations, whi 
some people think are unduly high in prote 
for bacon pigs. At least it will equal Americ: 
maize-fed bacon. 

It is just here that meaty swill may be su 
cessfully used by those understanding the vali 
of proportions and balanced feeding. By addi: 
it to meal or sharps the desired amount of pr 
tein may be approximately given, but care mu 
be taken not to add excess of meat, and t 
remember that meat meal is about three timc, 
as strong as fresh cooked meat. 

About 1 lb. of meat will, therefore, near! 
bring our original three to six mixture up to 
full strength, and so on, in proportion for al! 
meal or all sharps, besides hastening growth 
with probably a saving on turnover. Half a 
gallon of separated milk might be even more 
effective, and it would give better quality flesh. 

It will not be possible for many people to 
feed up to the high final daily total of nearly 
7 lb. which some still advocate, but this need 
not deter us, even if we have no swill. The man 
who is perhaps our highest really practical 
authority on pigs says that 5% lb. should not 
as a rule be exceeded and that rationing is a 
great safeguard against waste. Starting at 2 lb. 
daily for the 20 lb. to 30 lb. pig, he advocates 
¥, lb. weekly increase right up to 5% Ib., then a 
halt, and no more till the last scene. The 
familiar tag ‘‘ feed what he will readily clear up” 
is not wise in war-time—anyhow for baconers. 

Another source of waste arises sometimes 
from uneven-sized or over-weight pens, some 
pigs being allowed to get too heavy. A ready 
means of checking this and keeping grading 
quality level is a ‘‘stand still’ order, which 
simply means a maintenance diet, which has 
now been shown to be slightly over half normal 
ration at bacon weights. Then the pig neither 
gains nor loses in weight. Contrary, probably, 
to general opinion—though seldom practised— 
this, moreover, does not injure the pig, and I 
believe it can be safely practised, if necessary, 
at lower ages, especially with some of the very 
free fatteners, like Middle Whites. For such pigs 
a longer growing period than for the rapid 
growing Large Whites and Large Blacks, for 
example, is required to prevent too fat a 
carcase at bacon weight, just as the latter want 
pushing on to maturity before they get over 
heavy at bacon age. If only meal is available 
or if there is a choice, the considerably highe 
feeding (starch) value over sharps of ordinar 
meal may look tempting, and if lightened with 
little bran or other roughage and fed cautious! 
pigs of porker size may possibly do all right. 

But the great saving of food—as well a 
the growing of a better carcase—which result 
from a balanced mixture over all barley, maiz 
oats, etc., may be best gauged by the fact thé 
fattening on barley meal takes some 6 Ib. ft 
one of live weight gain, against some 4 or 4' 
lb. when balanced as used by the up-to-da 
pigman, and at much the same cost per Ib. 

This prodigious waste, which was not u 
common even in recent years, is, further, not 
easily detected if pigs and meal are not weighe 
against each other at proper intervals. Th 
failure to do this seems to account for man 
wrong inferences about the profits of pi 
keeping. 
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the choice of experience... 





| COVENTRY 





HUMBER 


ln war as in peace 

















Serving the Country 


To-day, when Petter Engines are serving vital 

Industries and Services, there are numerous 
6.1 friends who may be disappointed because 
the demand greatly ex- 
ceeds production. 


We hope the day for 
post-war production is 
not far distant — our 
programme is ready— 
and then even a better 
range of Petter Engines 
will be available to 
meet the demand. 








from 


Y, to 375 
a CSS 


PETTERS, LTD. 


LOUGHBOROUGH, ENGLAND 











L O For nearly 12 
months London has borne the 
brunt of enemy air attack. Gifts are 
urgently requested for our WAR RELIEF 
FUND, to enable our 200 Missionaries, who 
are living and working in the most-bombed 
areas, to give assistance to the homeless and 
others. Second-hand clothing also needed. 
Please address: Secretary for War Relief, 
LONDON CITY MISSION, 29a, Great 
College Street, Westminster, S.W.1 a 














Qual ity 





ACHIEVED BY 


Matu rity 


}OOTHS 


DRY GIN 






BY APPOINTMENT TO 
1.M. KING GEORGE VI. 





PER BOTTLE 
$ bottle - - - 8/9 
} bottle - - - 4/6 
Prices shown 
apply U.K. 


only 







« ‘ O Fo. ; 
THE ‘ONLY GIN THAT HOLDS THE BLUE SEAL OF THE INSTITUTE OF HYGIENE 
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THE LITTLE SILK FROCK 


A COUPON ECONOMY 


N these busy, anxious months of war 
now something very near to years ! 
we have been wearing the little silk 

frock for teas, at home and out, for 

quiet dinners, for lunch parties, for 
Sunday church in summer and for bazaars 
and concerts; in fact it has become the 
opposite number of the coat and skirt, 
suitable for all those occasions when the 
coat and skirt might seem a little too every- 
day or out-of-door. 

Now that one has to look so well to 
the wavs of one’s coupons the silk frock 
has still a great deal in its favour; but in 
the immediate future we shall be able to 
spare very few coupons for clothes that 
have not a wide field of usefulness, and for 
the sake of variety it will be best to choose 
with an eve to possible combinations with 
other things in one’s possession. 


This question of the silk frock 
with its subsidiary points, what type 
of silk frock and how to fit it in with 
the rest of what I may now buy or 
already possess ?——-was exercising the 
authorities there when I was looking 
the other day at evening dresses at 
Cresta Silks (190, Sloane Street, S.W.1, 
and Welwyn Garden Citv, Hertford- 
shire). Is a silk dress a good coupon 
investment? I asked, and the answer 
was quite definitely that it is. Either 
of the frocks in heavy silk shown on 
this page can be sold at present for 
seven coupons, a saving of four on the 
amount required for a similar dress in 
wool. It is therefore quite evident that 


(Below) HEAVY SILK IN A WARM, 

DEEP,.RED, FASHIONS THIS LITTLE 

FROCK WHICH HAS A *SASH AND 
BUSTLE’’ BACK 


an e 
bea] : 


6 ee 


By ISABEL CRAMPTON 


if you have at least one ultra-warm dress 
for our few arctic days already in your 
wardrobe, it is an economy to let your new 
one’be in silk, heavy silk which is warm 
enough for all but the coldest weather, and 
the coupons saved will cover the outlay on 
a blouse. That seems to point the way 
also to the achieving of variety, and the 
three photographs of Cresta Silks produc- 
tions shown here will serve to illustrate 
the idea. 
* * * 

The dress at the top of the page, which 
would be important enough in these days 
for any but the most glittering entertain- 
ment or even for a bride and yet not out of 
place at a comparatively quiet dinner, is 
fashioned in a most delicate shade of blue 
with a beautifully arranged skirt and a 
sirdle of its own material threaded through 









PRESENT-DAY TASTE 


silver rings. It is one of those graceful and 
extraordinarily becoming frocks which do 
not easily date, and if one of them happens 
to be your ambition it will be wise to make 
sure of it now. The couturiéve is allowed 
to charge only the same number of coupons 
for this dress as for the little frock at the 
bottom of the page, and in consequence 
can be credited with only the same amount 
of new material. As the long-skirted dress 
obviously requires a couple of yards or so 
more, the conclusion that such dresses may 
soon not be easily obtainable is all too 
obvious. The little dress at the bottom of 
the page is in red of a shade that is 
both deep and warm, and has just the right 
neckline to show off one’s pearls or some 
nice clips. The back is, if anything, nicer, 


IN TAILORED CHIFFON: AN ALLIANCE OF 
DELICACY WITH PLAINNESS VERY MUCH IN 
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A BRIDAL OR EVENING DRESS 

IN HEAVY SILK OF A SOFT 

BLUE WiTH SILVER RINGS 
ON THE GIRDLE 


with buttons from neck to waist, 
a sash of its own material tied in 
a big bow, and a “‘bustle”’ skirt— 
that is, one where a bunch of 
pleats is grouped at the centre. 
The blouse, which is in chiffon, 
has all the charm of tailoring on 
such fragile-looking material, and 
Cresta Silks have the fabric in 
many combinations of different 
colours. The blouse photographed 
is in autumn shades on a deep 
parchment ground. 

* * * 


Here then we have both 
dress, long or short skirted, and 
blouse to be acquired with the 
same coupon expense as a woollen 
dress, but the scheme is not quite 
complete. For a small extra 
charge either dress could be made 
so that the skirt and bodice are 
separate, and if the blouse were 
chosen in colours that comple- 
mented that of the skirt here are 
two totally different and charming 
outfits instead of one! 

* * * 


The latest collection for show in 
America is the result of the enterprise and 
co-operation of six woollen manufacturers 
and three leading London dressmakers. The 
manufacturers—Brown Bros. (Galashiels), 
Corbie Lynn Mills Company, Dobroyd Mills 
Company, Edward Gardiner & Sons, Wm. 
Hollins, and Munro & Company—producec 
new fabrics for the Spring in record time 
Three designers made up the materials— 
Norman Hartnell, Digby Morton and Pete: 
Russell. The collection—of day-time dresses 
suits and coats—will arrive in New York at 
the end of September. It was shown i 
London by the International Wool Secre 
tariat, the organisation that links the woo 
growers of the Dx minions with the wool trad« 
of Great Britain. 
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Your Due—Our Duty! 


Romary biscuits are delicious, unique, per- 






fect. But the adjective which best describes 
them is—Romary! They are in a class by 
themselves. Neither manufacture nor dis- 
tribution are easy nowadays; but we do 
all we can to see that the one is as large as 
possible; and the other—fair. That’s our 


duty—and your due! 


ROMARY’S 


“Tunbridge Wells’ Biscuits 


(Registered Trade Mark) 





GASISS ISUSISISISIUE 








BOTTLE 
TOMATOES 
PLUMS - PEARS 


BLACKBERRIES 
APPLESsDAMSONS... 


IN JAM JARS 


Bottle as much fruit and tomatoes as 
you can NOW for use later. Doit the 
SNAP VACUUM CLOSURE way, 
cheaper, quicker, easier, and without 
sugar. Awarded the Certificates of 
the Royal Institute of Public Health and Hygiene 
and Good Housekeeping Institute and recommended by leading 
Papers and Magazines. Nearly six millions sold last season. 


BOTTLE MORE AND HELP WIN THE WAR! 






PER CARTON / 


FOR 2 Ib. JARS: 


Carton No. 1 contains 12 caps, 
12 rubber rings, 6 clips, labels 
and instructions. 

Follow-on Carton No. 2 con- 
tains 15 caps, 15 rubber rings, 
but no clips. 


FOR 1 Ib. JARS: 
Carton No. la contains 12 caps, 
12 rubber rings, 6 clips, labels 
and instructions. 

Follow-on Carton No. 2a con- 
tains 18 caps, 18 rubber rings, 
but no clips. 

Only 6 clips are provided in 
Cartons No. 1 and No. la, since 
they can be used over and over 
again. 

From most dealers or direct plus postage and packing on one carton 
5d., up to 6 cartons 6d. 1 doz. postage free. No orders C.O.D. 


GRAHAM FARISH LTD. 


(Dept. CL/14), BROMLEY, KENT & STAPLEHURST, KENT 
The New Amazin 


SNAP." CLOSURE 


FITS STANDARD’ JAM JARS 



















----Mmine was a 
full-blooded efiort 


We can’t all go up ourselves and knock 
Germany out cf the sky, but we can all 
claim a share in the R.A.F.’s knock-out 
blows. 

We shall all be proud to tell our children 
of the part we played — if we put our backs 
into fighting the war. Kill the fires, guard 
the countryside, bring food out of the soil, 
speed the factories — yes. But one more 
thing. DON’T SPEND A SHILLING 
YOU CAN SAVE. 

Save all you can and put it into the war 
against Hitlerism. Bluntly — if you aren’t 
doing this (whatever else you do) you aren’t 
doing your bit. 





















Buy 


% Defence 
Bonds 


An ideal investment for everybody 
















Issued by The National Savings Committee, London 
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SNAKE-KILLER 


By CAPTAIN C. W. R. KNIGHT 


NE of the best-known and most 
interesting birds of Africa, the 
Secretary Bird (Sagittarius Serpen- 
tarius) cannot fail to compel the 
attention of any observer, be he 
ornithologist or layman. This unique bird 
differs from the Eagles and the Vultures (to 
which it is allied) by two main features—the 
habit of stalking about on long and almost 
stilt-like legs, in search of its prey, and of 
killing the latter by powerful stampings or 
kicks of its outspread foot. 
In spite of its reputation as a great snake- 
killer—a reputation which, by the way, is fully 
justified and ought therefore to ensure its sur- 


vival—the Secretary Bird is gradually becoming 
rarer. Egg-collectors in various parts of the 


world, ready to give large prices for its eggs, 
have fired whole districts with enthusiasm for 
their possession. Indeed, a friend of mine— 
incidentally a keen bird man—told me that 
where, four or five years ago, he could have been 
certain of locating three or four nests, he 
doubted whether, to-day, he could find one. 
Coloured folk have (once to my personal know- 
ledge) wrung the necks of well-grown young 
ones and taken them home to provide a Sunday 


dinner, while wanderers with a gun, lacking 
any sort of interest in the bird-life of their 


country and ready to take a crack at any 
sizeable target, will often succeed in putting a 
sudden end to the life of one of these snake- 
killers. 

The birds shown in the accompanying 
illustrations were, indeed, under sentence of 
death when Egbert Pfeiffer and I came on the 
scene, the owner of the land being under the 
definite impression that such birds “‘lived on 
hares’?! Our expostulations and explanations 
finally convinced him that the bird’s diet 
really consists of victims small enough to be 
swallowed whole, such as (in addition to 
snakes) lizards, moles, mice, rats, scorpions, and 
locusts. 

Pfeiffer and I were in South Africa under the 
auspices of the National Geographical Society, 
and we spent three weeks of toil over extremely 
rough country before we (through the courtesy 
of the Cape Times) heard of this nest. We had 
indeed located three others, but all were in 
positions impossible for photography—as, for 
example, at the top of an isolated tree some 
50ft. high. And all of them had come to grief. 
Feathered thieves had possibly accounted for 
the eggs in two of the nests, but the tiny young 
in the third were doubtless removed by human 
hands. 

That we ultimately found this fourth nest 
in such accessible country—it was in the flat 
south-west about 150 miles north of Cape Town 





THE HIDE (LEFT) FROM WHICH THE NEST (ON THE TOP OF THE BUSHES 


= die 


iv , 


. 





THE 
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FOOD FOR THE YOUNG 
The feathers at the neck suggest an old-time 
secretary’s quills, hence the bird’s name 


ON THE RIGHT) WAS PHOTOGRAPHED 
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BIRD 


PARENT SECRETARY BIRD, IN APPEARANCE LIKE A VULTURE, 
ALIGHTS ON 


THE NEST 

—and in such a perfect photographable positio 

was gigantic good luck. And when we had con 

vinced the owner of the land—one of a grand 
type of South African farmer—that the bird 

would do harm to neither him nor his land, and 
had explained how interesting they are scienti 
fically, he readily agreed that we could go 
ahead with our photography and that he 
would give the word to all of his hands that 
the nest was not to be interfered with. 


We took a long time building that “ hide.’ 
Apprehensive lest the birds might resent the 
appearance of this leaf-covered summer-house, 
we, in the first place, hastily erected a rough 
heap of branches and greenery and _ hastily 
withdrew to a distance. To our relief the 
parent bird returned to nest after we had 
waited about 15 minutes. We did not visit 
the place again for two or three days, for at 
this time the nest contained eggs and we did 
not want to risk their failing to hatch through 
our scaring—or keeping—the parent away from 
the nest. 

On our next visit the nest still contained 
eggs and, again, we worked frantically to make 
our hiding-place more or less habitable. 


Eventually, days later, we had got every- 
thing fixed and tried for photographs. Pfeiffer 
was to have the first chance, and when he and 
the cameras, both moving and still, were ready 
for action, I withdrew to a distance to await 
developments. I chose as my point of vantage 
a piece of rocky ground some 600yds. away, 
whence, from beneath a bush, I could remain 
in comfort and unseen. For some time there 
was no sign of any life near the nest—except 
a black and white, or Pied, Crow, which was 
circling high. Suddenly, to my horror, the 
Crow swung down and, without hesitation, 
settled on the Secretary Bird’s nest—obviously 
with the intention of devouring the eggs. Had 
Pfeiffer seen it? For all I knew he might b: 
looking to the cameras. I rushed out int 
the open, waving my arms and shouting, bu 
some few seconds passed before the Crow seeme 
to jump into the air and made off. It turne 
out that Pfeiffer had seen the Crow approaching 
had filmed its arrival and activities on th 
nest—it actually pecked at one of the eggs— 
but, with the camera still in action, had shoute 
and filmed its departure before any damag 
had been done. 


In the end we obtained hundreds of fee 
of film of the home life of the Secretary Bir« 
including the regurgitation of lizards and snake 
until the young had left the nest. We kept 
watch on them for some time afterwards: sa 
them stalking about after the manner of thei 
parents, indulging in longer and higher flight 
and eagerly gobbling up the snakes, locusts an 
moles regurgitated on to the ground by the 
untiring and devoted parents. 
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SOLUTION to No. 603 


The winner of this crossword, the clues of which appeared 
inthe issue of August 15, will be announced next week. 








26. 
27 
ACROSS. 
1. The road to Tipperary (four words, 
aS 
8. Grows red at last through having 1 
made a mistake, perhaps (5) 2 
9. Not the Chinaman’s afternoon ; 
drink? (two words, 6, 3) o. 

11. Only the cream of the county is 4. 
absent (10) 3 

12. Bring back the guns (4) 6 

14. Inroad or a din will hardly do 7. 
instead (6) : 

15. A town and an artist who painted 10 
The Adoration of the Magi (8) : 

17. Toned down (8) 13. “ 

19. Her name suggests she may be 
called to the bar (6) 

22. The solution lies in romance, as 16. 
the gambler has muddled his 18. 
colour (4) 

23. The sting is at the end of the 20 
French story (10) 21 

25. ‘“‘Go in verse’”’ (anagr.) (9) 24 


. Not the description for a fine 


. Got there (7) 


. Joyful, 


. It liberates the hammer (7) 
. Pelted with missiles (6) 
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“COUNTRY LIFE”? CROSSWORD No. 604 


A prize of books to the value of two guineas, drawn from those published by Country Lire, 
will be awarded for the first correct solution to this puzzle opened in this office. Solutions should 
be addressed (in a closed envelope) ‘‘Crossword No. 604, CouNtRY LiFe, 2-10, Tavistock Street, 
Covent Garden, London, W.C.2,” and must reach this office not later than the first post on 
the morning of Thursday, August 28, 1941. 























The winner of “COUNTRY LIFE’ CROSSWORD No. 604 





Crossword No. 602 is 
Mrs. Douglas Munro, 
8, Colinton Road, 
Edinburgh. 









“The s keep their ancient 
places; 

Turn but a stone, and start a 
wing.” —Francis Thompson (5) 












summer’s words, 


4, 3, 5) 


day! (three 







DOWN. 

























The days we are sometimes pleased 
to call ‘“‘ good”’ (two words, 

A dancing girl (6) 

Where the Mahdi was defeated (8) 

largely on the boy’s ac- 
count (4) | 

Tony’s sister? (7) 

Take a toss to see which (three 
words, 5, 2, 5) 

Do we imply silver is less virtuous ? 
(four words, 2, 4, 2, 

Annihilating all that’s made 

Toagreen thought i ina 

—Mayvvell (two words, 5, 5) 

Kind of accordion (8) 

Parts of Austria where a Christian 
sect was founded (7) 


5, 5) 








” 








Travel by ox-wagon (4) 
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Gentine: HOTEL | King Arthur’s Castle Hotel 
Grosvenor Gardens, S.W.1 CUMBERLAND 
GT. WESTERN ROYAL HOTEL! CARLISLE 


Paddington 
GROSVENOR HOTEL 
Buckingham Palace Road, S.W. 


| Crown and Mitre Hotel 
GLENRIDDING, PENRITH 
Uliswater Hotel 


ye ENOR HOUSE LOWESWATER 

; Park Lane, W.1 Scale Hill Hotel 
1OWARD HOTEL RE 

Norfolk Street, Strand, W.C.2 | DEVONSHI 


(MPERIAL HOTEL 
Russell Square 


PARK L: A HOTEL 


| The Sloop Inn 
BOVEY TRACEY 


4 


| Blenheim Guest House 





Piccadilly | 

PICCADILLY Mores, | SULLOMPTON, 

ri “— pretty EXETER. Rougemont Hotel 
Piccadilly, W.1 | EXMOUTH (S DEVON) 


| The Imperial Hotel 

re AYTOR, NEWTON ABBOT 
| Moorland Hotel 

HORNS c ROSS (N. DEVON) 


SAVOY HOTEL. Strand, W.C.2 


SOUTH KENSINGTON HOTEL 
South Kensington, S.W.7 





WAL “4 HOTEL | Hoops Inn 
\ldwych, W.C.2 | LEE. Lee Bay Hotel 
WASHINGTON HOTEL | LIFTON 
irzon Street, W.1 | The Arundell Arms 
WILTON HOTEL | LYNTON (N. DEVON) 
toria, S.W.1 | Royal Castle Hotel 
| Valley of Rocks Hotel 
MODBURY (S. _— ON) 
BEDFORDSHIRE | Modbury Inn Hotel 


EDFORD. Swan Hotel | NORTH! AM-—Westward Ho ! 


Clevelands Hote 


LETSOE. The Falcon Inn | SHALDON (near Teignmouth) | GRANTHAM | Pessingworth Park Hotel PORTRUSH. Seabank Hotel |The Hand Hotel 
| The Round House Hotel | CROWBOROUGH 
n s Angel and Royal Hotel |Crest Hotel. Tel. 394 Pe sane = — = 
BERKSHIRE | SIDMOUTH George Hotel 
| The Beacon Hotel 
\BINGDON | Fortfield Hotel HOLBEACH. Chequers Hotel |: ASTBOU RNE SCOTLAND ‘CEYLON 
SOWiana thd | Knowle Hotel, Ltd. LINCOLN. White Hart Hotel | Alexandra Ho ;OLON Sean ae 
istle Hotel Cedar ey Hotel | HASTINGS. , s Hotel COLOMBO. Galle Face Hotel 
‘SCOT. Berystede Hotel TORQU MONMOUTH H¢ ‘ ARGYLLSHIRE KANDY. Queen’s Hotel 
SRAY-ON-THAMES — Prior Hotel, St. Marks|;) anGIBBY. Prince’s Hotel KIMELFORD. Cuilfail Hotel a spielen 


e Hind’s Head Hote) 
ADING. George Hotel 
INDSOR YELVERTON 
‘White Hart” Windsor, Ltd.| Moorland Links Hotel 


| imperial Hotel 


“COUNTRY LIFE” HOTEL REGISTER | 


Grosvenor Hotel, Eastgate Street 


| The Grenville Hotel (Bude) Ltd. 


| PORT NAVAS (near Falmouth) | Grand Marine Hotel, Barton-on-| The Hotel 
bg Country House Hotel 


BANTHAM(nearKingsbridge) 


pina amen Ltd., TorhayRoad 


N ORTHAMPTONSHIRE 


| FOTHERINGHAY 
| anox Ls ~ ag 4 Hotel 


George 
PE TERBOROU GH. 













































Se etlend—con ontinue od 


AYRSHIRE 


SKELMORLIE 
Skelmorlie Hydro 
TROON. Marine Hotel 


BUTESHIRE : 


ROTHESAY 
Glenburn Hotel 


~ DORSETSHIRE 
CHARMOUTH. The Court 
SHAFTESBURY New Grand Hotel 
Cocmbe House Hotel 
SHERBORNE. Digby Hotel. WESTMORLAND 
GLOUCESTERSHIRE | NOTTINGHAMSHIRE | GRASMERE 
| TEWKESBURY RETFORD (near) | Prince of Wales Lake Hotel 


Royal Hop Pole Hotel | Barnby Moor. Ye Olde Bell Hotel| i — MERE 
gdale Chase Hotel 


~ WARWICKSHIRE | 
| BIRMINGHAM 


e Hotel 
Bull Hotel| 


HAMPSHIRE | OXFORDSHIRE | Rige’s Crown Hotel 
OURNEMOUTH MINSTER L LOVELL FIFESHIRE 
|Grand Hotel | The Old Sw hes rnpsenrong aT. ANDREWS 
Norfolk Hotel ‘OXFORD. "Randolph Hotel le AST EVERLEIG |The Grand Hotel 
LIPHOOK | M. ARL boro GH | 


SHROPSHIRE 
CHURCH STRETTON 


Royal Anchor Hotel 
NEW MILTON 


| The Crown Hote INVERNESS-SHIRE 
| SALISBURY. OM George Hote 


Some oat 1 INVERNESS. Caledonian Hotel 
Sea PORTRE Portree Hotel 


| ODIHAM. George Hotel | SOMERSET | WORCESTERSHIRE 





HEREFORDSHIRE |BATH. Lansdown Grove Hotel] proaDWAY KINCARDINESHIRE 
HEREFORD. Hop Pole Hotel | Beech Hotel |Dormy Guest House BANC HORY 
| ROSS-ON-WYE (near) Hotel Metropole | (Broadway ye Club) | Tor-na-Coille Hotel 
| Mount Craig Hotel. TAU NTON. PCastle Hotel e Lygon Arms | 
| ROSS-ON-WYE | DROITWICH SPA MORAYSHIRE 
a fl | STAFFORDSHIRE Raven Hotel 


| GRANTOWN-ON-SPEY 
yrant Arms Hotel 


PERTHSHIRE 


Royal Hotel 
| ECCLESHALL (near) 
HERTFORDSHIRE __sBishops Offiey Manor, 
| BUSHEY |_ House. es 
Bushey Hall Hotel | UTTOXETER 


YORKSHIRE 


| 
Guest | 
| BOROUGHBRIDGE 


aa a White Hart Hotel hree Arrows Hotel BLAIR ATHOLL 
| aes ieee | CATTERICK BRIDGE Atholl Arms Hotel 
ridg water Arms Hote SUFFOLK |The Bridge House Hotel GLENDEVON 


Twn, TF | sou TH STAINLEY (near Gleneagles) 


BARTON MILLS 
(near Harrogate) os 


| 
| 
| (near kn ry St. Edmunds) 








WELWYN GARDEN CITY | F ae ‘khart 27 
ae pet | Red Lion Inn one: Muckhart 27 
| Guessen’s Court Hotel ‘ST. EDMU NDS | YORK RTH 
HUNTINGDONSHIRE |The @ Angel Hote sel elix Hote | Y0U8'S Hotel, High Petergate he indsor Restaurant, * 
9 “ae Gee SURREY | — aaa | Pr TLOCHRY. Pitlochry Hydro 
KENT |CHURT (near Farnham) IRELAND (EIRE) ROSS-SHIRE 
Dov ER (St. Margaret's Bay). \GODAL MING. The Lake Hote]| ENNISTYMON (Co. CLARE) |STRATHPEFFER. Spa Hotel 


Falls Hotel 


he Granville Hotel. HASLEMERE 


||GHTHAM. Town House | Georgian House Ho otel a | tg ~ + aaa WIGTOWNSHIRE 
SEVEN | SI + (near Guildford) rRANR 
| SEVENOAKS, RIVERHEAD | Hurtwood Hotel WATERVILLE (Co. KERRY) (Auld ‘Kings Aims 


he Amherst Arms Hotel 


ro NBRIDGE WELLS 
| Wellington Hotel 


| SANDERSTEAD 
Selsdon Park Hotel 
| WIMBLEDON 


Butler Arms Hotel 


Southdown Hall Hotel WALES 
par ANCASHIRE | SUSSEX NORTHERN IRELAND |, pry, cunta 
SOUTHPORT. Victoria Hotel | 

IST. ANNES-ON-SEA | BRIGHTON | BANGOR (Co. DOWN) Tyn-y-Coed Hotel 
Grand Hotel | Norfolk Hotel, 9 Bedford Square| Royal Hotel DOLGELLEY 
| Old Ship Hotei | BELFAST Golden Lion Royal Hotel 


LINCOLNSHIRE Grand Central Hotel 


| LLANGOLLEN 


Court Bleddyn 


NORFOLK 
BLAKENEY. Blakeney Hotel 
CROMER. Grand Hotel 


Dudley Hotel 
| LEWES 
White Hart Hotel 
WYCH CROSS (Forest Row) 
| The Roebuck Hotel 


LOCH AWE. Loch Awe Hotel 
OBAN. Alexandra Hotel 
TOBERMORY (Isle of Mull) 
| Western Isles Hotel 


KENYA 


KENYA COL a (THIKA) 
Blue Posts Hote 
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The FORCES ask for YOUR help | 


Victory in this war will depend in great measure on maintaining the high 
morale and well-being of the men of H.M. Vorces. 

Recreation Huts and Centres, Clubs, Hostels, Mobile Canteens, Station 
Canteens, etc., run by the Church Army at home and overseas play a vital 
part in maintaining this morale and well-being. 

The Church Army asks your service in this cause, not your charity. Will 
you use your cheque book, your money order, your postal order in the 
service of freedom, for that is what it amounts to? The work for H.M. 
Forces must not merely be kept going, it must be extended. 


% Prebendary Carlile, C.H., D.D., will be delighted 
to receive your gift in the service of H.M. Forces. 


PERFECT PICK:-ME-UP 
BABY SIZE 6d. be ee 


OF ATTLEBOROUGH HEADQUARTERS 


55, Bryanston Street, London, W.| 





Made by CAYMER'S 











wey ann ate Happy Time 


of Peace 
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¥*& Still made from stocks of fine tobaccos 
| carefully selected and stored in large quan- 
tities to ensure that the De Reszke standard 
of quality is maintained. 


KLANDS 
weer LO 1D: Until hon oa ND, STREET 


COME-TTED 25 WHE 25 COA LONDON'S LARGEST SELECTION OF SUPERB USED CARS & 








ISSUED BY GODFREY PHILLIPS LTD 








ROSS AY [ndian Tonic Water 


BLENDS WITH ANY FINE GIN IN 
A SUBTLE MELLOW HARMONY 











THE BEST PRESENT TO YOUR FRIENDS AT HOME AND ABROAD IS A SUBSCRIPTION TO COUNTRY LIFE 
Send us a Cheque for 63/6 (for one year) or 31/9 (for six months) and we will do the rest in your name 
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